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Social education is as old as society 
itself. Viewed in this Perspective, it is 
perhaps the oldest type of education. 
Social education, however, generally takes 
its colour from the characterof the society 
obtaining at a particular time and as such 
it has an evolving pattern. Social edu- 
cation, as conceived in the Present-day 
India, is a very comprehensive movement 
—it being education for life as well as for 
citizenship. 

Dr Dhar's treatment of the subject is, 
however, unique. He has looked at it 
from the sociological Standpoint and has 
rightly observed that social education in 
the modern sense of the term Is the con- 
tribution of Sociology in the sphere of 
education. In fact, this book has given the 
first clear statement of the Principles and 
Practices of social education and is reallya 
commendable addition to the educational 
literature of the country. 
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PREFACE 


Recently in the field of education ane r ogncept’ has been 
gaining ground. It is the concept of social education. ` Modern» 
sociology has much to contribute towards evolving it? “Bute 
though the concept is rather new, the thing itself is not so. It 
is as old as society. We may therefore say that it is the oldest 
type of education and even preceded literacy. 

Socialeducation has often been found to be defined so widely 
as to make its scope coterminous with education as such. In 
that case, the prefix ‘social’ loses all its significance. Following 
Shakespeare it may be asked—What is there ina name? But 
Names in social matters are certainly connotative and influence: 
our thinking. The prefix ‘social’ is the differentia of social edu- 
cation. It differentiates it from all other types of education. 
So far as itis an education, it has, of course, certain things 
in common with education in general. But when we speak of 
Social education, we emphasise its social aspect in a peculiar 
Sense of the term. 

Education as such consists in the total development of man. 
Even then there is the question of emphasis on this or that 
aspect of an individual’s life involved in that total development. 
At a particular phase of a particular nation this emphasis is- 
Made in a way congenial to its hopes and aspirations. The 
history of education in general is that of this varying and shifting 
emphasis. In social education in the modern context the 
emphasis is upon the re-discovery of the community and its. 
enrichment and upon effective social living by individuals. 

From the practical standpoint, a specific type of education 
gives us a specific type of fitness. Social education gives 
us fitness for the social life. In the pre-modern age there was 
no process of individuation. Then all education was necessarily 
Social education. But in the modern complex age of atomised 
individuals social education has to be separately organised. 
Now we should learn how to live and work together for the 
common good under the fast changing and increasingly difficult 
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Circumstances. That is why in recent years the great 
importance of social education is being increasingly recognised 
and provided for. This explains the paradoxical statement that 
social education is both the oldest and the latest type of 
education. 

There are already in the market some books on social 
education. But their treatment of the subject is mostly scrappy 
and superficial. Besides, they all suffer from a lack of concep- 
tual clarity. As a matter of fact, they are almost wholly con- 
cerned with the programme of social education to the utter 
neglect of the concept, and even then they never explain how 
the programme described follows from the concept. In the 
present book we have, however, tried to go deeper into the 
subject and to deal largely with the fundamentals of social edu- 
cation with a view to bringing about conceptual clarities. This 
has led us to treat the subject from the sociological viewpoint. 

While writing this book we have constantly kept before our 
mind not only the interest of the general public but also the 
Tequirements of the university and college students. We shall 
think our labour amply rewarded if the book proves useful to 
those for whom they are intended. 

In this connection, I must express my deep sense of gratitude 
to my esteemed colleague, Prof. A. N. Dutt Chaudhuri. It is 


he who first introduced me into the subject and inspired me to 
write the book, 


l am also thankful to my great friend, Sri 
Sushil Mukherjea, 


for arranging the publication of this book 
and seeing it through the press. 


‘Calcutta 


Niranjan Dhar 
February, 1971 
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CONCEPT 


Nature of Social Education 

Contribution of Sociology to Social Education 

Social Education and Traditional Types of Education 
Social Education in the Indian Context 

Some Miscellaneous Aspects of Social Education 
Social Education Under Democracy and Communism 
Social Education in India 


NATURE OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By nature and by necessity man is a social being. A man, 
however, lives not only in society but in a society—a concrete 
society—having its own peculiar customs, mores and folkways 
and its peculiar institutions. It has thus its own accepted ways 
of behaving and doing things, its own traditions, languages, 
ideals, prejudices and loyalties. We cannot say that a child is 
born with any special aptitude for living in the society in which 
he is to live. He is born a human being. He is made into an 
Indian. 

The process through which this socialisation of man is 
mainly achieved is social education. It is Rousseau who, how- 
ever, prescribed for children natural education as against social 
education so that society could not vitiate the basic tendencies 
in them. But simply this cannot be nor should it be. Society, 
too, is natural to man as'water is to fish. Now so far as the 
process of socialisation is inherent in the existence of any 
society, it may be said that social education is as old as society 
itself. 

The development of social education cannot therefore be 
viewed apart from the development of society. Every effort of 
a society to reconstruct its structure and its way of life and 
thought requires better techniques and more determination 
for educating its members. No social development is possible 
unless its members are educated to appreciate its ideological 
aspects and learn the techniques of their realisation. 

The process of socialisation, however, goes on smoothly 
only so long as a society remains stable. When, for one reason 
or another, the society becomes disorganised, its influence upon 
the thought and behaviour of its individual members is bound 
to record a decline. The old equilibrium breaks down. Then 
we become so many ‘marginal men” who belong to nowhere 


till a new equilibrium is established. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


At present we are living in an age of changes. Social 


changes are, however, not new things in human history. - 


As a matter of fact, it abounds in such changes. What 
distinguishes the modern age from its preceding one (ancient 
and medieval) is the mature and rate of changes, Formerly 
one mode of production was replaced by another or the 
pattern of family underwent transformations. But all this 
did not undermine the basis of the group life as such. Each 
man was then the microcosm of the social macrocosm—a tiny 
part of a much larger whole. All pre-modern societies were 
status-ridden, and the concept of the individual was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Education in the pre-modern age was necessarily social 
education. There being no individual, education was devoid of 
any individualist content. It was also more or less informal. 
Each group, as we have already pointed out, had its charac- 
teristic values of life and had its own specific modes of 
behaviour and conduct. Mainly through precepts, imitations, 
environmental influences, etc. succeeding generations imbibed 
those values and picked up those modes of conduct. Primary 
groups like family, club and community constituted the princi- 
pal media of exercising the educational influence. Work itself 
was hereditary. In more sophisticated societies formal educa- 
tional institutions developed. But their purpose too was to 
nurse citizens. 

The pre-industrial age was rather simple and static. Life 
was custom-bound. People then lived in primary groups where 
they could learn much through imitation and oral precepts. 
The ability to read and write was not therefore a felt need 
of the people of that society. Books were also not easily 
available. 

In those days, morever, social education of the informal 
type was the only education possible for the great majority of 
people. Society could not then afford school education except 
for a handful of people because to be educated meant to be 
unproductive. Those were the days of the low productivity of 
labour. More educated people: therefore presupposed more 
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Tuthless exploitation of a less number of producers. From the 
standpoint of the society also formal education was not univer- 
sally necessary because then, unlike now, work did not require 
much vision and knowledge, the skills of labour being here- 
ditary. 

The process of modernisation started with what we call the 
modern age. This change is qualitative, the swing being from 
status to contract. It has been ushered in by the Industrial 
Revolution and the Renaissance. Industrialisation has brought 
about mobility and a higher standard of living along with a 
greater amount of leisure. We have now passed from the 
neighbourhood community to what is called the Great Society. 
The older institutions collapsed, and life no longer remains 
tradition-ridden and custom-bound. As a result, the indivi- 
dual is set free—free to experiment with his life. He has to 
make, and not simply find, his place in society now. The 
Renaissance eulogised this freedom of individuals. In Europe 
the new process began in the thirteenth century and reached its 
climax in the nineteenth century. 

This process of individuation, whatever its other merits, has, 
however, given rise to certain problems—social and psychologi- 
cal. On the one hand, we find that it has resulted in making 
the social patterns extremely fluid and we are to-day almost on 
the verge of social disintegration, and, on the other hand, para- 
doxically enough, the individual, in spite of all the current 
emphasis upon him, has been the great casualty of our time. 
“The culture of massism’ has generated a drive towards con- 
formity and is threatening to devour up his inner style and 
personality. As has been observed by Erich Fromm, the newly 
born individual alienated from the society has often been unable 
to bear the terrible burden of freedom. The fear of freedom 
has given rise to the peculiar phenomenon of the flight from 
freedom and a desperate quest for security as a reaction. 

The pendulum has thus swung from one extreme to the other 
—from extreme individualism to authoritarian regimentation 
with a serious challenge to genuine democracy. Social educa- 
tion to-day has to be attuned to this character of the modern 
society. 
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PRESENT CONNOTATION OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


As we know, social education has to be social both in origin 
and purposes. Applied to the present-day society with its 
changed perspective, its role is, however, much more 
comprehensive and its connotation much more broadened than 
before. Now it will have to play two contradictory roles— 
conservative as well as constructive. Thus it will salvage 
from among the ruins those traditional values, practices and 
institutions which are worth preserving. At the same time, it 
must construct new ones so as to cope with the new and 
developing situations. Continuity should thus be tempered! 
with improvement. Let us now explain this statement. 

(A) Social in origin: The social origin of social educa- 
tion has two aspects—one supplied by social sciences and the 
other by social institutions. We shall first examine the aspect 
supplied by the social sciences. 

We no longer believe in the law of nature operating on the 

social sector. The modern society is far more intricate than 
before and has ceased to function automatically. We do not 
also want to accept the rigid patterns of thought and conduct 
from a centre. To-day individuals are therefore expected to- 
rationally analyse various situations and act accordingly. They 
will have to deal with the different social problems as they arise, 
and in a dynamic society they will arise every now and then. 
Largely individuals wil! have to coordinate their mutual acti- 
vities on their own initiatives. Different branches of social 
science will supply the necessary knowledge for such purposes 
and for evolving a new social equilibrium from within. 
Secondly, primary groupsare now mostly replaced by secondary 
ones. Consequently, the healthy educative influence exercised 
by the groups are no longer available. They have ceased to 
function as so many “transfer points of civilisation”. Now we 
shall have to rehabilitate these groups so that they may again be 
able to radiate education for us, For achieving this purpose 
we shall have again to take the help of social sciences. These 
will give us systematic knowledge about the working of the 
various social institutions. 


Through social education we shall pass from the regime of 
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customs to social sciences. The knowledge, however, is now a 
close preserve of a few so-called learned persons. But in view 
of the fact that these sciences will provide the content of social 
education, the preserve must be broken, and the knowledge 
available.to the society at large. 

This shift in emphasis from customs to social sciences serves 
to increase the importance of formal education. We can get a 
striking proof of it from the fact that formal courses are now 
prescribed in schools, etc. even for such subjects as sex, manage- 
ment of homes and rearing of children. These were once matters 
of exclusively informal education and used to be taught by 
children from their parents in their day-to-day communication 
and from their participation in the community life. The present 
small nuclear family hardly offers much scope for that. This 
is particularly so because a home is now mostly the place just 
to hang one’s hat. 

Social education cannot, however, be limited exclusively to 
particular courses and curricula even to-day, it being also largely 
concerned with attitudes, outlooks and behaviours. These 
cannot be fostered through formal class-room teaching alone. 
Social education is a much wider process to which both formal 
and informal education must contribute supplementing each 
other. One of the principal tasks of social education is there- 
fore to rehabilitate and vitalise the primary groups which once 
served as important agencies of informal education. 

(B) Social in aim: As we have already observed, the 
social side of man remains very much under-developed to-day. 
Imbued with the spirit of the. Renaissance he became very cons- 
cious of his individuality which soon degenerated into indivi- 
dualism and selfishness. As a result, except the occasional fits 
of sympathy for unfortunately situated persons We are now 
guided almost in all our actions by a narrow reckoning of our 
private gains and losses. As Featherstone puts it in one of 
Peacock’s novels, “Every man for himself, Sir, and God for us 
all”. Social education seeks to compensate this grave short- 
coming in the nature of the modern man by developing his 
social disposition and thus to create an altogether different type 
of society. 
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The isolation of the modern man is, however, not moral 
only. Itis also emotional. His emotional isolation emanates 
from the fact that he is more than a social animal. He is rather 
a small-community animal. His impersonal life in the con- 
temporary society has made him mentally sick. Without BOOKS 
in intimate primary groups and without a sense of belonging, 
man to-day finds himself incomplete, unimportant and lonely. 
Left without shelter he develops a mob mind open only to 
stimuli that radiate from distant centres like radio, party and 
the like. Following David Reisman, author of The Lonely 
Crowd, we may say that the modern society has become “‘other- 
directed”. This accounts for the collapse of many modern 
democracies before the attack of dictatorships. By fostering 
intimate reciprocal relationships social education will help the 
contemporary man get rid of his moral isolation. The 
tehabilitation of the primary groups thus constitute both the 
means and the end of social education. 

Apart from the moral and emotional isolation of the modern 
man, he has other social problems like the question of adjust- 
ment ina dynamic society of to-day. It has been said that 
these days man does not die in the society in which he is born. 
Social changes are invariable to achieve social progress. The 
failure to adjust with the social changes very often gives rise to 
social tensions and other pathological effects. Such a society 
loses its coherence and becomes disintegrated. Social disinteg— 
tation is again followed by emotional disintegration, bewilder- 
ment and frustration. Social education is also to help individuals 
in social adjustment by supplying the knowledge required to 
cope with the social changes. The modern dynamic society 
makes the entire life one of continued adjustment and education. 
Thus social education has to be education for life, th 
and throughout life. 

Social tensions are, however, created not by social changes 
alone. Some existing practices and Systems like casteism, 


linguism, class war, etc. very often give rise to social tensions 
of acute intensity. Such tensions can be removed by desirable 
social changes. 


rough life 


The most effective way of tackling social tensions is, how- 
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ever, not to have such piece-meal approaches but to deal with 
the larger question of social solidarity itself. Even without 
subscribing to the organic theory of the society we may say, 
following Rene Worms, that a society is “a living whole 
composed of parts themselves living”. There is an “‘indissoluble 
connection” among all its elements. The play of rampant 
individualism and various cross forces have now undermined 
greatly this sense of social solidarity. To a large extent the 
acute tensions of the contemporary life are only the symptoms 
of the lack of this sense. When therefore we speak of removing 
social tensions from the body politic, it must be understood in 
this comprehensive and positive sense. 

In this context it may be said that we should also try to 
achieve an international cohesion if national wars are not to 
destroy the fabric of modern civilisation. Not infrequently 
international tensions are deliberately fostered by the powers 
that be for covering up internal tensions. The world of to-day 
is one cooperative unit culturally, economically and in part 
politically too. To put this cooperation on a suitable basis 
there should be a corresponding expansion in our conception of 
citizenship too. The concept of social education must also cover 
this aspect of the thing. 

Social education is also to develop a feeling of social 
direction. The contemporary man is lacking in this feeling. 
Applied science is full of potentialities for man. But these 
potentialities are ethically neutral and may be utilised either for 
furthering human well-being or for destroying the human race. 
As Bertrand Russell has put it, the problem of means has been 
solved but the problem of ends remains there. To-day there is 
going “a race between human skill as to means and human 
“Given sufficient folly as to ends”, writes 


folly as to ends”. 
ill required to achieve them is 


Russell, “every increase in the sk 
to the bad”. It is one of the principal tasks of social education 
not only to democratise knowledge but also to create in the 
minds of the people a sense of social direction so that they are 
not overwhelmed by social whirlpools and led astray which may 
very well prove fatal for mankind. 

Finally, we may mention that every society must have a 
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scheme of values. “All of us”, says W. D. Wall, “need, and 
for all our lives, some norms, some values, within which we can 
grow and by which we can test ourselves and others and our 
own society”. “One of the greatest threats to mental health 
to-day”, he continues, “is not variety of faith and philosophy. 
but a kind of homelessness in the sphere of values”. In fact, the 
crisis of the modern man is a crisis of the impersonal mecha- 
nised and selfish society. Indoctrination is not the proper 
answer to this great void. A via media has to be struck out. 
That is to say, we must learn to integrate the individual values 
with the social ones. It is through social education that the 
required scale of values will be laid. 

Such is the concept of social education as such. It is 
appropriate for modern democratic societies. The concept is 
free from both the fallacies of too wide and too narrow 
interpretations. The name thus finds its own justification. 


ee 


CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 


SOCIAL EDUCATION Gp X 
Eco fh WE? 


Sociology is the science. of the society. eals-with its 
different aspects—its origin, development, nature, activities, etc. 
Education 2s such has a social foundation as well as a social 
purpose, each social stage having a corresponding type of 
education. So there always subsists an intimate relation between 
sociology and education. 

But the relation between sociology and social education is 
much more intimate and direct. It is sociology which, while 
tracing the evolution of society, indicates the stage at which 
social education has emerged as a distinct type of education. 
We can understand the present society and the importance of 
social education for it with the help of this science. As a matter 
of fact, social education is the contribution of sociology in the 
field of education. 

Until the rise of sociology in the nineteenth century the aim 
of education used to be defined in terms of the ethical develop- 
ment of the individual. It was thought that every individual was 
unique and should therefore be helped to develop the latent 
possibilities in him which would maximise the national good. 
With the rise of sociology, however, the mere ethical view of 
education has largely yielded place to the social view. To-day 
the aim of education is being increasingly defined in social 
terms. Social education is a logical culmination of that social 
approach and lays greater emphasis on the society in which 
individuals will have to live and work. It is claimed that if a 
new congenial social order can be created, the good of each 
individual will be promoted. 

Social education basically has to deal with certain social 
problems that have their origin more of less in the maladjust- 
ment between the society and its individual members. To deai 
with social problems means that we possess adequate knowledge 
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about them. The knowledge is supplied by the social sciences. 
As each social science is concerned with a particular aspect of 
the society, knowledge in these sciences is compartmentalised. 
It is sociology, as a philosophy of the social sciences, which 
seeks to coordinate them. The content of social education is 
thus largely constituted by the contribution of sociology. 

Sociology helps us understand the society. With a view to 
that end it investigates the social phenomena which develop out 
of human associations under various conditions and thus throws 
ample light upon the problems of social adjustment. In 
that light social education works out its programmes and 
methods for achieving a sound social adjustment and a social 
betterment. 

More concretely speaking, however, education for a sound 
social adjustment amounts to education for specific sectors of 
living where various social sciences can make their maximum 
contribution. These are all areas-of social education—citizen- 
ship, family life, economic life and personal living. 

(a) Citizenship: In this area social sciences may help the 
people understand the relation between the individual and the 
society, the role of mutual aid in the evolution of society, the 
implications of the comprehensive concept of democracy, the 
development and operation of the principal governmental institu- 
tions of India, the impact of applied science on society, etc. 
etc. 

(b) Family life: Social sciences will make us understand 
how the family has evolved, what are its essential and common 
functions in spite of differences in the families of different 
regions, personal relations within the family, etc. 

(c) Economic life: In this sector we shall get from social 
sciences an idea of the economic resources of the country, the 
need for planning and its import fora democratic way of life, 
fair employment practices, protection of the interests of labour- 
ers and consumers and the emergence of the world as one 
economic unit. Social sciences may also assist people to choose 
satisfying vocation and make them Conscious of the dignity of 


labour which, for historical reasons, is often lacking in back- 
ward countries, 
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(d) Personal living: With the help of social sciences men 
may develop and improve upon their leisuretime interests and 
may make better personal adjustments with groups and other 
individuals. They may be led also to derive satisfaction from 
community service and the formation of good habits. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that there is no 
“aristocracy of subjects”. “Mathematics and mechanics, art 
and agriculture, history and homemaking are all peers”. The 
final aim of social education is, however, not mere memorised 
information. It is to change the individual who lives differently 
because he has learned. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND TRADITIONAL 
TYPES OF EDUCATION 


With the rise of sociology, as we have already observed, 
the ethical aim of education has been replaced by the social 
aim. So education is taken to-day to be identical with 
socialisation. It is through it that every society transacts 
its culture to successive generations. Stroud has thus been 
led to define education as the process by which societies 
tend to perpetuate and renew themselves. Viewed in this 
sense all education is necessary social education. A question 
has, therefore, been very pertinently asked—what then is the 
utility of conceiving a particular category of education sepa- 
rately as social education? The question deserves careful 
consideration. 

Particularly the primary or face-to-face groups like the 
family, the neighbourhood, the school, etc, are the principal 
socialising agencies. They first call forth social impulses and 
inculcate in the children social and group consciousness for 
` the first time. Social traditions and social customs are also 
carried through them. The primary groups are, so to say, 
the “sociophores” ‘of the human social life. The social 
values and social attitudes are acquired by the members of a 
primary group through the process of intercommunication. 
Culture is a,series of mental patterns passed from individuals 
to individuals in a group. When these patterns are passed 
as ideas and standards, we call them ‘tradition’. And when 
they are passed as objective conditions, we call them ‘customs.’ 
If the tradition is a way of thinking and feeling, customs 
are a way of education. 

This socialising process, however, can go on so long as 
the society continues to function normally and its integrity 
is kept in tact. In a society characterised by fundamental 
confusions and conflicts with respect to its basic intellectual 
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and moral postulates there can be no unified pattern of 
education. ‘The modern individualistic age has seen the 
disintegration of the traditional society, and uptil now no 
adequate substitute has been found. We no longer live in 
a community with ready answers to almost all the important 
questions of life. The present age is one of large-scale 
organisations where mechanical devices have replaced the 
community controls. The emotional and moral isolation of 
the contemporary man, as we have noticed, has proved 
disastrous for him. 

The interest of humanity therefore demands that the 
community has to be re-discovered. This task of re-discovering 
the community devolves upon social education. It is to develop 
the present under-developed social aspect of man after 
simultaneously striking a balance between the claims of the 
individual and those of the society. This task is so important 
and gigantic that the social aspect of man is not only 
emphasised clearly in all types of education but also it has 
to be made now autonomous and allotted an independent role 
of its own. To a great extent it is longer automatic. It has 
to be consciously organised to-day on a grand scale after 
branching it. off from other types of education. 

This means that we must not confuse the essential purpose 
of the traditional type of education with its incidental purpose. 
The essential purpose of the traditional education is to develop 
the mind of the pupils. At the elementary level it seeks to 

the children literate in the essential fields of knowledge. 
Beyond the elementary school a student uses his mastery 
of symbols and of basic facts for a grasp of more sophisticated 
matter. To develop social skills and the personality of students, 
etc. constitutes only an incidental and minor factor in the 
education of the traditional type. To be fruitful an education 
must have a selective, and not a miscellaneous, function. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


We have already explained the basic nature of social edn- 
cation. But social education takes its colour from the texture 
of the society in which it takes place. 

Since Henry Maine wrote, much fuss has been made over 
India’s hoary tradition of community living. This has often 
made us look wistfully towards the past in a spirit of nostalgia. 
But we know that such community living was not a charac- 
teristic of the Indian history alone. This happened to be the 
tradition of all pre-modern societies. The Western Europe had 
a break with this tradition at the end of her Middle Ages when 
the spirit of the Renaissance began to spread. Political leaders 
committed to modernisation came to power in all countries there 
during the period between the 17th and the early 19th centuries. 

In India, however, this process of modernisation started 
only since the latter half of the 18th century. Even then she 
has an uneven development of modernisation. Simultaneously 
she is living in two worlds—one of the 20th century and the 
other belonging to a much earlier age. The process of moderni- 
sation which started in India after coming into electrifying 
contact with the British people has been much quickened 
after the attainment of independence. But it is still far from 
complete. As a result, we find that some sectors of her life are 
the most abreast of the times while on other sectors she is still 
languishing in the backwaters of history. The machine economy 
and the rapid means of communication extended even to the 
remotest corners of the country have corroded the traditional 
society and the traditional pattern of living and have given birth 
to a new society based on competition and market-mechanism 
with poorly defined norms. 

y The old Indian villages were relatively self-sufficient, Each 
village had its own arrangement of satisfying most of the needs 
of its inhabitants. There was not much use of money, the 
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barter system being in vogue. Even taxes used to be paid in 
kind. The villagers had their economic security but had also 
deep personal involvement in a customary way of life. The 
impersonal power of money could not yet triumph over the 
personal relations of the villagers. A communitarian democracy 
used to prevail in the Indian villages of those days. 

This communitarian personal relation was best reflected in 
the system of the rural administration of justice. Disputes and 
Problems used to come before the Council of the elders 
(Panchayets) and through them to the village at large. Everyone 
was free to express his opinion and thus to help in clarifying the 
Problem. The Panchayets took into consideration all the view- 
points expressed and the prevailing customs and tried to reach 
a most constructive decision possible under the circumstances. 
A dispute and problem was thus sought to be solved in the 
context of its occurrence. 

Initially the English East India Company came to India to 
Purchase her goods for catering the home market. The pur- 
chasing agents of the Company penetrated deep into the country- 
side in search of Indian goods and paid for them in silver. As 
a result, for sometime at least, there occurred a free flow of 
silver. A money economy was thus introduced into the rural 
Side. Towards the end of the 18th century the industrial revo- 
lution started in England. Henceforward she, therefore, became 
more interested in selling her goods than in purchasing. India 
too was gradually converted from a producing to a consuming 
Country. The Indian people increasingly required cash to pay 
for the purchase of British goods. The customary economy was 
thus replaced by the money economy with all its vagaries. 

Simultaneously the Britishers introduced into this country a 
new system of administering justice based on an impersonal and 
formal conception of law. The administration of justice was 
also taken away from the hands of the villagers and was vested 
in professional lawyers having no intimate knowledge of the 
Persons concerned and the facts involved. They, true to their 
Stoic theory of the paramountcy of law, sought to judge speci- 
fic issues not in the context of their occurrence but in the light 
of some abstract criterion. Under the circumstances the 
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‘administration of justice became devoid of all human signi- 
ficance, and the rich people came to be the highest beneficiaries 
of it. The inter-relations and deep personal ties of the Indian 
villagers thus crumbled before the powerful onslaught of the 
new forces unleashed by the Britishers. 

Thus to-day India has to grapple with problems stemming 
from that sector of life which has been already modernised. 
“At the same time she is confronted with the task of 
modernising the remaining sector of life. This requires 
modernising the minds of the people belonging to this 
sector. In the face of this historical challenge social education 
in India will have to perform the two-fold task. Concretely 
speaking, owing to the partial backward nature of the Indian 
society social education here cannot avoid its responsibility of 
making a corresponding start from before and reckon with an 
earlier phase of history in addition to its handling of the prob- 
lems of the modern life. A 

The removal of the British domination from over India has, 
however, been only a negative factor, so far as her moderni- 
sation is concerned. It has created merely the objective condi- 
tion, The subjective condition is still lacking in a great measure. 
The modern age can be created only by modern minds. A 
modern technology cannot be simply super-imposed upon a 
bullock-cart mentality. A transformation of the human mind 
preceded the modern age in Europe. This phenomenon is 
known in history as the Renaissance. A Renaissance movement 
more or less akin to the European Renaissance blossomed forth 
in India too during the latter half of the 19th century. But due 
to various reasons it proved to be extremely short-lived. The 
historical task of the Renaissance therefore remains still largely 
unaccomplished in our country. Consequently, the caste 
system and a fatalistic outlook born of a belief in the law of 
Karma continue to dominate the Indian life. Besides, what 
Schweitzar has called the Indian weltanshauung of “world-and— 
life negation” looking upon the world as illusory and idealising 
a life of poverty and contentment. This has given rise to a 
Medieval Stupor resulting in resigned acceptance of almost all 
social ills like poverty, diseases; etc. and often developing a 
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Tesistance to change. Historically speaking, as has been poin- 
ted out by Segal, “against the violence of invasion, the extortion 
of despots and the fury of famine and disease the Hindus defend 
themselves by turning inwards, to the fastness of caste, the 
joint family, and above all, the individual relationship with 
God in His multiplicity forms”. 

Partly owing to the lack of opportunities under political 
subjugation and partly owing to the lack of incentives born of 
a fatalistic outlook, an overwhelming number of the Indian 
people are backward in almost every sphere of life—economic, 
political, social, cultural, physical, etc. Accordingly in India 
social education will have to deal with those aspects of the 
society and upgrade to the normal level those below that level. 

Moreover, it may be pointed out that while we haye a very 
‘competent leadership at the national level, analogous leadership 
at the village and regional levels is almost absent. To a great 
extent this stands in the way of implementing the programme 
of political and economic decentralisation and accounts for the 
failure of the village panchayets and the cooperatives and the 
vulgarisation of the national elections. Besides, as in a demo- 
cracy the Government must take the people with it and as the 
people in India are still guided by various parochial wills instead 
of by the general will, the national leadership is often forced to 
make unhealthy compromises. 

In India social education will therefore have to tackle some 
Of the problems of the modern life and also to shoulder the 
burden of modernising the outlook of her people at large guard- 
ing against its pitfalls after-taking lessons from the experience 
of the modern Western countries. The creation of a modern 
Outlook will facilitate the introduction of favourable changes in 


the Indian society. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS OF 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Now we shall deal with some miscellaneous aspects of social 


education. This will help us understand the concept more 
clearly. 


(A) SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Even before the attainment of independence by India, there 
had been a good deal of activities in the field of adult education. 
But in that education emphasis was almost entirely upon 
literacy. It was, however, soon found that literacy was not 
enough. So, in the post-independence India a new five-pointed 
programme of adult education has been adopted. To a large 
extent it is social in content and is called social education to 
distinguish it from the older programme of mere literacy. 


Hence, social education has come to be accepted in our country 
as synonymous with adult education, 


generally taken to be inter-changeable?. 

Such identification, however, betrays an amount of con- 
fused thinking, although conceptual clarity is essential for 
effective action. The implications of the two concepts—social 


education and adult education—should therefore be thought 
out clearly. 


The term ‘adult education’ meai 
It indicates only the age-group for which education is intended. 
The scope and content of this education itself, however, remains 
undefined and undelimited. An adult may appear at an M.A, 
examination and pass it. This would be adult education but 


and the two terms are. 


ns education for the adults. 


ee ee EE 

1. It is interesting to know that in Japan too the adult education 
movement is known as the social education movement. In the reorganisation 
of the Ministry of Education in 1949 a separate Bureau of Social Education 


was provided. The social education programme of Japan like that of India 
_ comprises educational, vocational and recreational activities. 
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would certainly not come within the purview of social education. 
Social education, on the other hand, defines the content of 
education, the content emphasising mainly the social and 
citizenship aspect. Unlike adult education, social education does 
not refer to any age-group. Both the children and the adults 
come under its scope. As regards the coverage of age-groups 
and the content of education, the denotations and connotations 
of these two types of education vary inversely. ; 

In this connection it has been pointed out that the term 
‘social education’ has been coined by the Indian educationists 
to connote their new concept of adult education. In that case 
it should be taken not in a literal but in a technical sense mean- 
ing only the education of the adults. This is not, however, a 
Correct position. The term ‘social education’ is by no means 
a new term coined by the Indian adult educationists. Itis a 
Sociological term long in use and has since been popularised by 
Prof. Mannheim. From before, therefore, the term ‘social 
education’? has an accepted meaning from which departure 
should not be made in an off-hand way. 

Nevertheless, the Indian adult educationists are right in the 
Sense that under the Indian condition the term applies specially 
to the adults. A vast system of free and compulsory primary 
education is now being introduced in our country. Basic 
education is its accepted pattern. Unlike the traditional type 
of the literary and academic instruction, it is a life-centred 
education, and its social content is being much emphasised. 
Consequently schools are being increasingly looked upon to-day 
aS so many community centres. Here we should, however, 
Temember that children’s contacts with the wider environment . 
are relatively meagre and usually made through io of 
their parents and teachers. The social content ofh ir ia 
cannot be, therefore, much developed. Besides, children a N 
time to grow up into adults. In the mea tim / events Aill 
Wait. Among other things, a Parliamentar democracy bas dz 
on universal adult franchise has been intr due in the oe try- 
Various developmental activities have been, deriaken. 7 
intelligent participation of the people is EEN tl 
Successful implementation. This presupposes outgrowin 
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fatalistic outlook on the part of the people and a significant 
increase in their stock of knowledge. Increased leisure and 
longevity also require the development of many adult interests. 
All these are the tasks of social education. While diverse 
arrangements have been made for satisfying the educational 
needs of various other groups of men, social education is 
the only education which the illiterate adults can get in the 
country. Here social education has, therefore, concentrate on the 
adult level and is more or less remedial in nature. In this very 
limited sense and in the given context it can be identified with 
adult education. 

Incidentally, it may also be pointed out that the burning 
problems of the contemporary society mostly belong to the 
adult life. The experience and maturity of adults are essential 
for their proper comprehension, and it is only they who are ina 
position to take actions for their solution. Making a home, 
earning an income, voting in elections, deciding war and peace 
and other grave political issues, determining the patterns of 
social behaviour, etc., are problems with which adults are 
mainly concerned and are called upon to cope. Tender-aged 
students may study these problems theoretically in their class 
rooms or in libraries. But their full implications are necessarily 
beyond their comprehension. The task of solving these problems 
too does not devolve upon them. That is why Wells was led to 
make the following observation: “It is not education of 
children that can save the world from destruction, it is the 
education of adults”. 

i Thus, in practice, social education has to be virtually con- 
ceived on the adult level. Although the concept is there from 


before, social education as a formal and organised activity 
is new. 


(B) SOCIAL EDUCATION AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


It is in the minds of men that the seeds of war are first sown. 
So „education has become the primary concern of the UNESCO 
which officially came into existence on the 4th Noyember, 1946. 


Soon after its creation the department conceived fundamental 
education as one of the fields in which it should work. 
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A The UNESCO hasa major programme for extending and 
improving school education. Butin under-developed countries 
there is a vast number of people who have not at all had 
the Opportunity to go to school. As a result, more than 
half the world’s population is illiterate. Fundamental education 
is meant for them so as to enable them “to live fuller and 
happier lives”. It is more or less an emergency measure. 

The word ‘fundamental’ is derived from the root ‘fundus’ 
which means ‘basic’. Fundamental education is thus concerned 
with the basic or minimum amount of education. It, however, 
seeks not only to remedy illiteracy but also to offset that 
lack of basic knowledge which breeds disease, lethargy and 
ignorance about the problems of their immediate environment. 
It further aims at imparting minimum knowledge and skills 
Which are necessary for day-to-day living and for taking 
a productive part in the social and economic life of the 
Community with a view to improving their standard of living. 

In a booklet on fundamental education published by the 
UNESCO its content has been described thus : 

(1) Skills of thinking and communicating (e.g. reading and 

writing, speaking, listening and calculation), 

(2) Vocational skills (e.g., agriculture and husbandry, 
building, weaving and other useful crafts, simple 
technical and commercial skills necessary for economic 
progress ). 

(3) Domestic skills ( e.g., preparation of food, care of 
children and the sick ). 

(4) Skills used in self-expression in the arts and crafts. 

(5) Education for health through personal and community 
hygiene. 

(6) Knowledge and understanding of the physical environ- 
ment and of natural processes ( e.g., simple and practical 
science ). 

(7) Knowledge and understanding of the human environ- 
ment ( e.g., economic and social organisation, law and 
government ). 

Knowledge of other parts of the world and the people 
inhabiting them. 


(8 
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(9) Development of the qualities giving fitness to live in 
the modern world ( e.g., personal judgment and initia- 
tive, freedom from fear and superstition and regard for 
other men’s views ). 

(10) Spiritual and moral development with the duty to 
examine the traditional standards of behaviour and to 
modify them to suit new conditions. 

It has been further pointed out that fundamental education 
is “community education broadly conceived”. It is concerned 
with both adults and children. The ‘minimum’ programme 
should take into consideration “the needs and problems of the 
group, as well as group methods of solution”. 

From what has been said before it will be clear that 
fundamental education has some striking similarities and dissi- 
milarities with social education. So far as the age-groups are 
concerned, both the types of education apply to adults as well 
as to children. Both the types rely mainly upon group methods 
for the solution of human problems. But while fundamental 
education is conceived primarily for the under-developed 
countries of the world, social education is meant for all the 
countries, developed as well as under-developed. Wherever there 
is society, there is the scope and the need for social education. 

As regards the content of these two kinds of education, we 
may say that the programme of fundamental education is much 
more comprehensive than that of social education as such. 
Like social education, fundamental education too seeks to 
impart some knowledge about the society and the world, deal 
with the social problems, enable the people to imbibe certain 
social qualities and thus develop the social side of man. But 
fundamenta education wants to achieve much more ( viz. 
improvement of vocational skills, health education, etc. ) which, 
strictly speaking, does not come within the purview of social 
education as such. But since in an under-developed country 
like India social education has to deal with a pre-modern 
society, its scope has been widened to cover all these things too. 
We may therefore assert that so far as social education is 
peculiarly Indian in development, its nature and scope are more 
or less similar to those of fundamental education. These 
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similarities follow largely from the fact that in backward 
countries educational and social services largely exist in an 
undifferentiated form. The terms ‘social education’ and ‘fun- 
damental education’ have thus been as inclusive of them all. 


(C) SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTHS 


We have already seen that social education in the effective 
sense of the term has to be conceived on the adult level. To 
use the language of Lyman Bryson, “it is impossible to teach 
a college youth of eighteen how to meet all the problems of a 
middle-aged man of fifty”. But this does not mean that 
youths are to be left completely outside its purview. 

In fact, as we know, social education starts almost from 
the cradle. At the early stage it is, however, almost entirely 
informal in character. The family, the playground, the neigh- 
bourhood and the school—these are then the principal agencies 
of education. In the pre-modern age when the society was 
Comparatively simple and unsophisticated social education was 
informal even at an advanced stage. Such education used to 
be imparted through performances like yatras, kathakatas, etc. 
But with the replacement of the old order by the modern 
one with its growing complexity, new knowledge, new attitudes 
and new values are called for. This emphasises the need for 
arranging social education of the formal type. Of course, as 
we have pointed out more than once, aduit age is the appro- 
Priate age for getting such education. But even here there 
ought to be a preparatory stage. What other age than the 
young age should constitute this stage? Asa matter of fact, 
social education is to be conceived asa process which, to be 
fruitful, must begin from an early age. 

Youths may not possess the requisite ma 
of life so essential for the most effective partici 
education class. Unlike the adults, they are a 
ted with any serious social problems which they ar 
This should not, however, make us for- 
the community and are often 
They simply cannot 
urable aspects of 


turity and experiences 
pation in a social 
lso not confron- 
e immediately 


Called upon to solve. 
get that youths too are members of 
Made to feel the impact of its problems. 
be shielded against the unpleasant and unfavo 
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community living. In academic classes the youths can study 
these problems in an atmosphere of comparative isolation. Then 
pressures are not direct and violent, and an error made in 
assessing the nature of any of the problems will not visit them 
with any serious consequences. On the one hand, this will assist 
he democratic process which cannot thrive upon ignorance and 
lack of interest. On the other hand, this will prepare the ground 


for shouldering successfully the responsibilities of the adult life to 


which they will carry with them the competence, the experience 
and the interest necessary for tackling their life’s problems. 

Besides, attitudes are generally formed at a rather tender 
age. Under the leadership of competent teachers student youths 
should be made to participate in various community activities 
and develop attitudes of social understanding and cooperation. 
The willingness to undertake responsibilities for bettering human 
relations may also be fostered in them. Social environment is 
now characterised by an absence of idealism and devaluation of 
values. Students soon come to find a wide gap between what 
they are taught to be values and what they come across in 
society. This is a potent cause of the current widespread student 
indiscipline. An attempt must be made to cover this gap as 
speedily as possible through the provision of social education 
for young students. 

The demand of students for participation in academic 
administration is gaining momentum day by day, During the 
Middle Ages this sort of administration used to obtain in the 
Universities when students occupied all administrative Posts, and 
the student legislative bodies established regulations severing 
the number of lectures to be delivered by teachers, fees to be 
paid to them and fines to be imposed upon them for being late 


in coming to classes and so on. The participation of students 


in academic administrations presupposes, -however, a certain 
level of maturity on their part. Only social education can impart 


it to them. 
(D) SOCIAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 


Social education and social work have much in common. 
Social education seeks to remove one of the principal inade- 
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quacies of the modern age by developing our social disposition. 

Social work may be said to be the expression of that 
disposition. 

j Formerly social work used to be undertaken mainly on emo- 
tional grounds, i.e., out of compassion for the sufferings of 
others. It was more or less sporadic in nature. Such sporadic 
fits of sympathy are no longer thought sufficient to provide the 
basis for social work to-day. They have been replaced by 
rational organisation. 

Social work now largely deals with social problems— prob- 
lems of those who fall below the normal level. They may be 
physically, mentally, economically and educationally handi- 
capped. To deal with these problems and alleviate their suffer- 
ings require specialised knowledge which man lacked before. 
Compassion and sympathy certainly supply the motiveforce 
of undertaking social work even to-day. But for achieving 
the purpose of social work salaried persons having specialised 
knowledge are now engaged. They go on carrying their work 
from day to day. Social work is thus no longer a mission 
but a profession. It is the social sciences which supply the 
knowledge necessary for tackling the social problems. In this 
connection we may mention that social sciences supply the 
basic materials for social education too in as much as the latter 
also seeks to educate the people about their social problems. 
Besides, life’s experiences count both in social education and 
Social work. 

Social work and social education 
The fundamental difference in their 
social education is more idea-oriented, while social work is 
more action-oriented. The difference is more or less a 
difference between a theory and a practice. As a theory has 
practical implications, so an organised practice presupposes 
an organised theory. This difference between idea and 
action becomes further obliterated when we remember that 
some types of modern education including social education 
tend to be action-centred. All social works may, therefore, be 
brought within the purview of social education to the extent to 
which they serve to influence the minds of the people. Social 


are thus allied in purpose. 
nature is, however, that 
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work minus this educational aspect should not be regarded as 
the work of social education in the proper sense of the term.? 
Excepting the fact that social education wants to foster a 
social disposition and social consciousness among the people, 
it is largely personal in character while social work may be said 
to be more or less impersonal. Thus social education helps a 
man solve his life’s problems. If necessary, he along with 
other similarly situated persons works in a group and tries to 
find the necessary solution. In contrast with it, there is hardly 
any personal element involved in social work. In it a trained 


personnel attempts to achieve the public good through case 
work and other similar methods. 


(E) SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR ELITE 


The modern society is highly complicated, it being based on 


a minute division of labour. Thousands of separate functions 


are sustaining the fabric of the society. This means that we 
are living in an age of specialism, and we must also be trained 
as specialists. 

But a specialist is necessarily an expert in one subject or in 
one thing only. Outside his special field he generally remains 
very immature. To that extent at least the world remains 
limited to him. He simply does not possess the capacity to 
enjoy many of the good things of the earth and remains blind 
to the usefulness of the ‘useless knowledge”. He cannot live 
a balanced life due to the lack of a balanced view of life. A 
class of “new barbarians” is thus being brought into being. 

This limitation of the specialists, pure and simple, has sinis- 
ter implications for our social life as well. As observed by 


Le Bon, we cannot say that “because an individual knows 
Greek or Mathematics, is an architect, a veterinary surgeon, 
a doctor, a barrister, he is endowed with special intelligence on 
social questions”, and, “on general questions, a vote recorded 


1 Recently we find a tendency to differentiate between social service and 
social welfare services. Services like education, housing, and health fall 
under the broad category of social-services, And social welfare services 


comprise the services meant for the under-privileged classes of community. 
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by forty academicians is no better than that of forty water- 
carrriers”. 

The remedy out of the impasse is that our training as specia- 
lists should be supplemented by our education as citizens. This 
will help develop our latent human faculties and will no longer 
keep us immune to the enjoyment of some of the good things 
in life. We shall also be increasingly able to take a view of the 
whole and to see the relationship of our respective specialisms 
with the society at ‘large. We shall then earn the capacity to 
live as intelligent and willing members of the community. 

The contemporary society makes a two-fold demand upon 
its members. They must be trained as specialists and educated. 
as citizens. Specialised training does not come within the 
purview of social education. But citizenship education, as we 
have already seen, constitutes a predominant part of its con- 
tent. Social education is thus needed not only for the common 
men. The so-called uncommon men too need it. Many of 
them remain installed in seats of power and carry heavier 
burdens. Their failure may therefore spell disaster for the 
future of mankind. 


(F) SOCIAL EDUCATION—FOR LIFE OR LIVELIHOOD 


In the contemporary world, broadly speaking, there are two 
approaches towards the character of social education. One 
approach is that social education should concern itself primarily 
with the education of men and citizens. The adult educationists. 
of Denmark are the principal champions of this approach. 
Grundtvig, founder of the first People’s College of Denmark 
thus observed in course of his inaugural address in 1884: “No 
one is to be trained here for a future profession or to be given 
knowledge which will enable him to secure a livelihood.” It 
was assumed that the students “desire to be, and will remain, 
peasants and citizens and all we want to do is to teach them 
What is necessary if they are to behave as independent and 
mature members of the community”. 

Countries other than Denmark have, however, a different 
approach. There social education aims at training vocational 
workers. It has been taken for granted that most of the adults 
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are gainfully occupied and they have various responsibilities to 
discharge. According to this school of thought, the education 
of adults should therefore be directed primarily towards better- 
ing their economic status. The Danish tradition too is not 
quite oblivious of the present-day need of vocational training. 
It seeks to meet this need more or less indirectly. It is of 
opinion that the people who are humanly committed will also be 
better workers, Its approach towards vocational training is 
thus indirect. As against this approach, non—Danish countries 
tackle the problem directly, it seeking to give the workers the 
necessary technical skill and knowledge. In some of these 
countries the social education movement started among workers. 
So there its emphasis, at least during the early period, was upon 
the studies concerned with the interests of the working class. 

The absence of direct vocational training on a significant 
scale can be, however, suited to an old-fashioned farming 
community which has no great demand for such training. With 
the passing of time, therefore, the Danish ideal of social 
education is found to be inadequate even in Denmark herself, 
When agriculture itself is being industrialised and the people in 
general are very conscious of the need for technical education, 
vocational training cannot but be given an increasing impor- 
tance in the curriculum of social education. Itis being done 
to-day in the home-land of People’s Colleges too. 

None the less, the two broad tendencies in the international 
social education movement are clear. In Denmark a social 
education programme very often contains much of vocational 
training, but its emphasis is still upon liberal studies, In other 
countries liberal studies have been included in the curriculum 
of social education. Yet it remains predominantly vocational 
in character. 

India is on the threshold of industrial civilisation now. So, 
courses of vocational training should have to be necessarily 
incorporated in the curriculum of social education. Its need 
is all the more great because of the poverty of her people. But 
at the same time we should note that, apart from all other 
things, the extension of technical education must be accom- 
panied by a parallel extension of liberal adult education. More 
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technical power accompanied by the failure of human under- 
standing and adaptibility is fraught with grave dangers. After 
all, the society of our dream has to be built up upon intellec- 
tual and spiritual forces as well as upon material sources. 

Thus we see that in the present context of the world social 
education is to be education both for life and livelihood although 
‘in a given situation one aspect of it may be more emphasised 
than the other. What should be kept in mind is that social 
education aims at enabling the people at large to live a fuller 
life in all its aspects—social, cultural, moral and also economic. 


(G) TRAINING OR EDUCATION ? 


Social education has often been referred to as social training 
too. This betrays a confusion of thought which cripples action. 
Systematic action presupposes systematic thought. 

The purpose of training is very limited. It teaches the trainee 
a skill which enables him to do efficiently a small part of the 
total process. By itself the training does not generally give him 
the perspective of the whole. He goes on performing his parti- 
cular job mechanically and is not required to exercise any 
independent judgment and develop new ideas. Through sheer 
repetition a man attains the highest level of his skill and remains 
frozen there. Not infrequently a new invention renders this 
training and skill obsolete. 

Education is, however, something which is altogether diffe- 
rent in nature. It helps a man develop and grow. He learns 
‘new facts and skills along with their inter-relationships and can 
think independently and act intelligently. This is a capacity 
which nobody, no new invention can take away. Ina nutshell, 
while training deals with sheer methods and techniques, edu- 
cation caters mainly ideas. Thus a dog can react but cannot 
think. So it can be trained but not educated. 

Such being the difference between education and training, 
we ought to be at once clear in our mind about the nature of 
social education—whether it partakes of the nature of education 
or of training. Social education may teach a person certain 

-~ techniques and skills. But it does many things more. It imparts 
to him a knowledge of social sciences and humanities. All these 
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are designed to develop in him the capacity to make intelligent 
decisions and improve the quality of his social living. 

To characterise social education as social training is there- 
fore to characterise a dog as a cat. Sheer training without 
education will only create some “new barbarians” who prove 
incapable of appreciatin gthe higher values of life. Thoreau has 
issued a warning against the contemporary danger of “improved 
means towards unimproved ends”. Social education seeks to 
improve just these “unimproved ends”. To Jook upon social 
education as a mere training is thus to vitiate its nature. 


(H) A CONTRADICTION 


A deeper probe into the concept of social education will 
reveal a contradiction in it. The contradiction appears to be 
inherent in it. Because it has sought to achieve simultaneously 
two things which we generally consider to be incompatible. 
These are education for life and education for livelihood. 

Liberal education seeks to liberate man and promote the 
intellectual and moral growth of the individual. It considers 
man an end in himself. As contrasted with this, education for 
living which visualises economic development takes a functional 
view of man. It regards him as a means. Here man is no 
better then a factor of production which, like other factors, has 
to be developed in terms of the needs of society. Education is 
therefore looked upon largely as an investment in this develop- 
ment to improve upon his efficiency and skills for ministering 
the social needs. This brings into clear relief the juxtaposition 
between the ideals of self-development and social development. 

The educational arrangement that obtained in the pre- 
modern world did not contain any such contradiction, the two 
types of education being reserved for two different classes of 
people. Liberal education was then reserved for the masters 
only who were devoted to pursuing the ideal of self-develop- 
ment. The multitude was therefore to be necessarily trained in 
various technical occupations and utilitarian arts so that they 
might serve best their masters as the drawers of water and the 
hewers of wood. This aristocratic orientation does not, how- 
- ever, fit at all with the modern democratic conception of life. 
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The latter calls for self-development not for the fortunate few 
only but for all and sundry. That is why to-day education is 
increasingly becoming the responsibility of the national 
exchequer. But the ideal of self-development for all cannot be 
had just for the asking. The first thing has to be done first. 
Particularly in countries like India steeped in poverty and igno- 
Tance every exertion must be made to eradicate these evils as a 
Step towards enabling the people to enjoy a good life. In such 
Countries at least the utilitarian aspect of education gets greater 
emphasis than its purely liberal aspect. Hence the contradiction 
already referred to. A way must therefore be found to recon- 
cile the different ideals. j 

The solution lies in regarding man both as an end and as a 
means. It is exactly what social education proposes to do. 
Out of the background of the law-governed universe man 
is born of a common process. The basic tendencies in him 
cannot therefore differ from individual to individual although 
factors like bad heredity, uncongenial environment and unsatis- 
factory training often impede their proper manifestation. If a 
Suitable approach is made, the so-called multitude can surely 
Cultivate the good life which has so long been the preserve of 
the leisured class. As a rule their capacities for development 
are not thus biologically limited. Leisure and education should 
therefore be universally available to enable all to cultivate the 
liberal values. On the contrary, a sense of the dignity of 
labour must also be inculcated by all. Man is physiologically 
SO constructed that unless he exerts physically upto a certain 
Optimum limit, physical degeneration fellows. Too much ease 
and comfort are self-killing. i 

The traditional distinction between liberal and utilitarian 
Subjects can therefore no longer subsist. This distinction is 
born of a false synthesis between the body and the mind. Every- 
One must know something well and must also do something 
Well. He must also be capable of applying his knowledge. 
The education for citizenship should entail the development of 
People’s. skills and abilities te participate effectively in the pro- 
ductive activities of their respective communities. Education 
for citizenship thus implies education for development. _ Besides, 
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development necessitates knowledge about one’s environment, 
. natural and social, which one must apply oneself to mould. 

A complete education should therefore include both the 
‘aspects—liberal as well as utilitarian. Social education, as has 
been pointed out by the late Moulana Azad, is education of the 
‘complete man and as such must have both liberal and utilitarian 
orientations, one getting greater emphasis than the other accor- 
ding to the requirement of the given situation. Only such 


education imparts fitness to a man for the citizenship of a 
modern society. 


(I) SOCIAL EDUCATION—A PROCESS 


The old static society is now gone. A modern dynamic 
society has taken its place. Work and social conditions in this 
society have undergone a qualitative change. Technical progress 
in the spheres of both industry and agriculture has made 
increased leisure available to the people in general. But it 
has also brought in its wake problems of education and adjust- 
ment. To cope with these problems one must have continued 
learning throughout one’s life. 

Social education is thus a process having no end. It is 
almost co-extensive with life itself. It starts from the mother’s 
lap and continues in the home, in the school, in the office and 
workshop, in the marketplace and so on. What a programme 
‘of social education seeks to achieve is to quicken the process by 
systemising these influences and bringing other more formal 
supplementary efforts to bear upon them. 

These supplementary efforts are, however, 
time activities. With increased leisure Opportunities for carrying 
On activities of such kind have also increased. To a very large 
extent this compensates for the loss of interest in work due to 
its monotony and automation. The disparities in incomes are 
being progressively curtailed to-day. The outcome is that we 
are proceeding towards an equalitarian society from the 
economic point of view. But still class divisions will not be 
obliterated owing to the persistence o 
levels. The remedy lies only in the de 
dt is possible mainly through social edu 


mostly leisure- 


f differences in cultural 


mocratisation of culture. 
cation. = 
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Further, we should note that the longevity of a man has 
increased now-a-days much more than before. As a result, 
many people retire to-day from their jobs while they still possess 
a good amount of physical and mental strength and are capable 
of leading useful lives and making contributions to the service 
of the society. Again, if they do not keep themselves in close 
touch with the recent advances of knowledge, they will asa 
matter of rule oppose the introduction of new ideas and new 
changes in society. The mental gap between the older and 
the rising generations will also widen, thus giving rise to 
acute tension between the two groups. The society may be 


. saved from all these calamities only if social education can be 


provided for the ageing group. 
Social education is, therefore, an almost life-long process. 


It is education for life, through life and throughout life. 


~ SOCIAL EDUCATION UNDER DEMOCRACY: AN 
Sabi COMMUNISM ; 


Democracy and communism are two- rival philosophies- 
which are vying with each other on a global scale to gain 
control over the human mind. Social education has been 
proclaimed to be a sine qua non of the successful working 
of a democracy. But the achievements of communist countries 
in this sphere are said to have far outstripped those of most 
of the democratic countries. Let us examine their respective 
position a bit carefully. 

Not only the practices of communist countries are widely 
divergent but it is also difficult for outsiders to get a clear 
picture of what is actually happening in those countries behind 
the iron curtains. So far as the communist countries are 
concerned, we shall therefore confine Ourselves to the communist 
texts, i.e., to say, to what they aim at achieving more than their 
avowed actual achievements in the field of social education, 

Belying a prediction of Marx communist revolutions have 
taken place in backward and predominantly agricultural 
countries. So naturally social education in those countries has 
to deal with a much earlier stage of the social evolution. 
Items like the liquidation of illiteracy, health education and 
some amount of vocational training are thus brought within its 
purview there. Much has been written about the tremendous 
Progress of the communist countries in these fields. In this 
connection we should note that health education is almost 
entirely uncontroversial, And knowledge in three R’s and 
vocational skill are merely pieces of technica] skill and therefore 
do not vary much with the social system Obtaining in a country. 
But when after leaving all these incidental elements we come to 
the core of social education Proper, we find a qualitative 
difference between the approaches of the two types of states, 

As has already been Pointed out, social education is to- 


] 
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develop mainly the social side of man. The modern period 
Started with the birth of the individual who, alienated, «solitary 
and cut off from his old moorings, is mentally sick to-day. He 
is increasingly finding himself unable to bear the terrible burden 
of freedom. This fear of freedom has been giving rise to the 
flight from freedom. It largely accounts for the tremendous 
popularity of contemporary dictatorships of one form or 
another, which satisfy the people’s basic urge for security and 
sense of belonging. Communism is also one such dictatorship. 
Under it there obtains a total planning, and people are regimen- 
ted. They, as in pre-modern days, are led to fulfil themselves 
only as parts and parcels of a particular society. They are no 
longer free to experiment with their lives. Their respective 
Stations in life and the attendant duties are mostly determined 
centrally, In such a society social education necessarily amounts 
to indoctrination. The essential character of the society and 
the education is more or less the same as in ancient and 
medieval days. But while formerly social education was rather 
informal, under communism it was very formal and consciously 
organised. That is why communists think that even during 
childhood the school is a better influence than the family. The 
pendulum has thus swung from one extreme to the other—from 
laissez- faire individualism to authoritarian regimentation, i.e., 
from doing nothing to overdoing things. 

As against such communist practices, social education in a 
democracy seeks to create “a balanced personality in the spirit 
of real democracy”, to usean expression of Karl Mannheim. 
This means that it wants to develop the social capacity of man 
but not at the cost of his individuality. In a democracy no 
Prescribed patterns of thought and behaviour are to be blindly 
accepted. Here individuals come to acquire a basic knowledge 
about the society from the social sciences and try to transform, 
if necessary, the society in the light of their freely, but ‘socially 
oriented, goals. 

` Both communist and’ democratic states are modern. We 
know to-day far better than our ancestors. Influence of older 
controlsin the shape of customs, taboos, folkways, etc. has 
dwindled much. Their roles are to-day being increasingly taken 
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up by social sciences. The difference between the practices of 
a communist country and a democracy is that in the former 
the leaders, with the help of the knowledge supplied by the 
social sciences, condition and coordinate the behaviour of the 
people at large who are indoctrinated enough not to have any 
free volition of their own. Here the social sciences themselves 
are thus all given a Marxian bias. On the contrary, a democracy 
is based on an individualist approach. A democratic 
planning is neither totalitarian nor is done by a centralised 
direction. It is sectional and guided by inducements. It thinks 
not in terms of command and obedience but of cooperation and 
persuasion. In a democratic country social sciences help 
individuals cooperate with one another and coordinate their 
activities. Individuals are neither atomised nor regimented. 
They are only socialised in the best sense of the word. It is 
true that a democracy too is often vitiated by manipulated 
opinions, various pressure groups and organised parties. But, 
unlike communist practices, these are merely deviations and 
not norms. 

Again, communism does not require citizenship education 
in the sense in which democracy does. A communist state is 
monolithic in nature, no other party being allowed to function 
there than the Communist Party. The elections held there are 
almost farcical and are analogous to horse-races with only one 
horse to run the race. Under communism citizenship 
education, as has been already pointed out, is merely another 
name for indoctrination. As against this, in a democratic 
country the instructed judgments of the general people have to 
be brought to bear upon the affairs of the public bodies inclu- 
ding the state. So they require citizenship education in the 
proper sense of the term. That is why citizenship education 
constitutes an important item of social education under 
democracy. 

As the social education of a country takes its character from 
the texture of the society obtaining there, the difference in the 
hature of social education in communist and democratic coun- 


tries follow from the differing concepts of life of the two rival 
social philosophies. 
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Both in communist and democratic countries the character 
of leisure education is thus coloured almost exclusively 
by the character of social education. As we have already 
seen, social education in communist countries amounts to 
indoctrination with a view to integrating the personal with the 
collective sphere of life. The increased leisure of the Soviet 
citizens therefore only provide increased opportunities to the 
authorities for influencing their minds. In- this way the 
communist authorities try to make it functional from the view- 
point of their regime. 

OF course, the natural tendency of the citizens in communist 
countries is to keep their free time both private and apolitical. 
And they spend a part of it in the routine activities of their 
daily life like marketing, having social calls, etc. But the 
scarcity of consumers’ goods and poor living conditions 
necessarily limit the scope for such activities. Asa matter of 
fact, communist Governments favour the collectivisation of the 
leisure-time activities too so as to discourage the capacity for 
reflection and the taste for privacy. That is why we find that 
public places of entertainment are thriving there at the cost 


` of their home-life. The same consideration has led far greater 


importance to be attached to television than to telephones. 
Telephones help citizens build up personal relationships and 
are not amenable to central control while television can be, and 
haye been, made an instrument of the central authorities for 
Similarly the possession of private cars 1s 
also not encouraged lest it should promote private leisure. Such 
official control, direct and indirect, over the free time of the 
citizens cannot but generate in their minds a sort of primitive 
drabness and monotony. 

In contrast with this functional view of leisure, the emphasis 
of the democratic countries should rather go on its creative 
aspect. In a totalitarian country the total life of a citizen is 
brought within the purview of the state control. A democratic 
government is, however, a limited government. It takes for 
granted that there are certain spheres of life which draw their 
significance only from their individual content. To extend the 
heavy hands of the government over them is to vitiate their 


official propaganda. 
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very nature. Citizens’ leisure’ certainly comes within this 
sphere. There should be varied means for its use. To a certain 
extent at least this use’ must be creative. Otherwise, as has 
been warned by Aldous Huxley, drabness and spiritual maladies 
like ennui, and general world-weariness will not ‘cease to 
haunt our life. 

One of the principal tasks of social education is to educate 
the people to spend their free time as creatively as possible. 
This is also in keeping with the modern educational trend. To 
create is to express and evolve something from within as 
against the imposition of something from outside. A creative 
production involves an educational element too because he thus 
learns to think and act creatively. In the creative utilisation 
of leisure as a part of social education, another emphasis ought 
to be laid upon the group idea. Ina creative group, i.e., a 
group upon which ideas are not imposed from above, many 
minds meet together, and an idea evolves out of mutual dis- 
cussion. In this way individuals learn Cooperative thinking and 
have their minds enriched and Personalities developed. 
of illustrating what we mean by the creative leisure, Jet 
the case of creative dramatis. 

Creative dramatis has a special role to 
cation—a role greater than that in the education of children. 
Adults are experienced in life, and a drama generally deals with 
a slice of life. The dramatic Sense of the adults are also likely 
to be more developed. Further, as a vehicle of education and 
self-expression dramas have a long-recognised value. It is, of 
course, easy to play a drama already written by another person. 
But there is a dearth of good dramas dealing with life’s prob- 
lems. Secondly, to stage a drama written by an outsider can- 
not give much outlet to the creative energies of the adult 
players. To create dramatically is, however, 
ence. Under the guidance of a leader adults t! 
and build up a plot out of their life’s situations—a plot having 
a beginning, a. middle and an end. The- characters are also 
created by them. Then they give rehearsals. There is no 
written script. So also there are no readymade dialogues to be 

memorised. The actors have to depend largely upon their 
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presence of mind and command over their language. After 
some rehearsals the drama is staged. No costly stage-fittings 
are required. There is also no prompting from the sides. 

The maiden performance may be somewhat crude. But there 
is no gaining the fact that the players will increasingly improve 
their skill with the process of time and with the growth of their 
minds. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Though the concept of social education has been consciously 
formulated only in recent times, the thing itself, as we have 
Seen earlier, is not new. It is as old as society. As a matter of 
fact, education in the pre-modern days was necessarily social 
education. We would do well to have a passing glance at this. 
Stage of the educational history so as to bring into clear relief 
the modern concept of social education. 

In human history high civilisation for the first time developed 
in the fertile valleys of the Nile and the Tigris and Eurphrates. 
rivers more than six thousand years ago. The concept of the 

_ individual being totally absent, learning then meant Participation 
in the common activities of life. At first children used to be 
taught in the family. With the specialisation of labour the 
institution of apprenticeship grew. The Code of Hammurabi 
which is the oldest code of laws so far known shows the exis- 
tence of an advanced stage of apprenticeship in those days. 
Apprenticeship may be said to be the earliest form of organised 
education although education as a Separate activity had not yet 
developed. 

Education as a separate activity developed with the invention 
of the art of writing, leading to the establishment of schools. 
First schools owed their origin to the temples, and teaching 
was done mostly by the priestly class. In those schools the 
people were taught that their object in life was only to know 
the Law and to follow it. They were taught to read the sacred 
literature which came to be written with the invention of the 
art of writing. At the outset this art was thus exploited almost 
exclusively for religious purposes, 

But willy-nilly the art of writing came to be applied in the 
commercial and administrative fields as well. The importance 
of maintaining the commercial and administrative records was 
gradually being realised by the authorities Concerned, and they 
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saw that for this purpose the clerks serving in the various reli- 
gious, commercial and political institutions must be made 
literate. The charmed circle of the literate class was thus some= 
what widened even if there was as yet no such idea that learning 
should be made universally available. 

These ancient civilisations of the Middle East had, however, 
a sudden break and hardly any influence on the subsequent 
development of the human civilisation. Unlike those countries, 
the ancient India evolved a highly developed system of social 
education which has not yet ceased to influence the Indiat 
mind. 


(A) ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


The Hindus had an integrated view of life. To them life 
was a composite whole, all its aspects being mutually adjusted. 
They had therefore no separate aims for the different sectors 
of life. What the Hindus had was only a theory of life. The 
theory of education, like those of politics, economics, etc., 
followed from it. 

The general aim of the life of the Hindus was the observance 
of dharma, the implications of which were, however, much more 
comprehensive than those of the term ‘religion’. Itis an ethico- 
legal complex linked up both historically and logically with 
the Vedic concept of Rta. Etymologically dharma means “that 
which sustains”. This sustenance related to this life as well as 
to the life hereafter. Dharma thus permeated the entire life of 
the Hindus. It comprised a four-fold conception of life— 
dharma (i.e., discharging one’s duties characteristic of one’s 
station), artha, kama and moksha. An individual Hindu’s life 


is thus divided into four successive stages called asramas, 


namely, brahmacharya, garhasthya, banaprastha and jati. The 
kshatriya, 


society too is divided into four castes—brahmin, 


vaisya and sudra. Ar- 
Each Hindu had his assigned place in this general scheme, 


and the end of his life was to perform the duties towards the 
society which his position in it required of him. Here man was 
thus conceived almost exclusively as a social being. The process 
of adjustment to the group-life was not, however, left to chance. 
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The ethos of his group was injected into the mind of a Hindu, 
particularly one belonging to an upper caste, through a rigorow 
course of education and training. i 

The! chaula ceremony of the children took place at the age 
of three when they started learning the three R’s. Then the 
upanayan marked the beginning of the Vedic ‘studies. The 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas used to get their 
upanayan respectively at the ages of eight, eleven and twelve. 
At this stage the disciples. were required to reside at their 
Tespective guru’s residence and applied themselves to the study 
of the Vedas and their auxiliary sciences. Very few of them, 
however, completed their courses. It is those who had com- 
pleted their training became the leaders of the society. 

The common mass of people had, of course, to remain 
Satisfied only with the knowledge of three R’s. Even among 
them this knowledge was not widespread. Because in that 
unsophisticated society the stock of knowledge necessary for 
leading an useful life was so limited and the oral means of 
communication were so perfect that the people in general 
did not feel the urge of acquiring the capacity to read for them- 
selves. Hearing was then the prinicipal medium of getting 
education. People were- thus mostly illiterate. But this does 
not mean that they were uneducated. 

With the rise of Buddhism the Hindu four-fold conception of 
life was much modified, and the society was democratised to a 
certain extent. But still individuals had no scope to experiment 
with their life which continued to be hide-bound by the dharma 
although, with the Buddhist connotation init, the dharma was 
now more catholic than before. The special feature of Buddhism 
was the organisation of its monks into samghas. The orthodox 
Vedic education was of a domestic type and centred round the 
dwellings of the teachers. Under the Buddhist system, however, 
the homes were ruled out by monasteries, and the Buddhist 
education was almost wholly under the control of the Buddhist 
order. Even the laity had to depend upon the monks for their 
education because they alone had the monopoly of it. Like that 
of the Vedic era, the education of the Buddhist period was 
almost oral and gave great emphasis. upon the method of 
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discussion and debate: But, unlike the Vedic religion, Buddhism 
was very proselytising in nature. Discussions and debates had 
therefore a larger role to play here. The Samghas themselves 
used to be run as democratic assemblies. There were public 
halls called Santhagaras where important discussions took place. 
On the pattern of the Greek Sophists, Buddhist monks free from 
caste and family used to roam about delivering discourses on 
dharma. This helped public education immensely. The Jataka 
stories too were full of accounts of subscriptions being raised by 
the villagers to maintain worthy teachers in the villages to 
maintain them, As a matter of fact, Vidyadana, whatever be 
the connotation of the vidya, was always regarded both by the 
Hindus and the Buddhists as the best of all gifts. Besides, the 
edicts of Asoka engraved on rocks and pillars furthered the 
cause of the moral education of the people. The engravings 
on the great Hindu temples particularly of South India from 
the sacred texts and the Buddhist cavepaintings too served the 
same. purpose. è 

The idea of the transmigration of the soul, however, con- 
stituted a basic concept of the Indian view of life, whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. The law of karma followed from this. 
As we sow in one life, so we reapin another. It is primarily 
this idea which led the Indians in the past to accept every evil 
as inevitable when it came. In essence this was a doctrine of 
social slavery. This doctrine of Karma still continues to- 
determine the whole gamut of an Indian's life. 

With the advent of the Muslim rule in India new channels of 
social education opened up before the people—some under the 


patronage of the Muslim rulers and some in opposition to them, 


It may seem queer but is none the less true that under the 
patronage and encouragement of the Muslim rulers the original 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagwad began to be translated 
into the vernacular languages and then sung. As a result of 
contact with Islam, cults like vaishnavism, sufism, etc., came to 
be born. In course of the. 17th and the 18th centuries praz 
ctices of singing kirtans, bhajans and of delivering religious 
discourses on various festivals developed. The ramlila, tamasas,. 
singing ballads and the like came into vogues: i <=" Sone To 
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Simultaneously the atmosphere of the country became also 
surcharged with the idea of the national vengeance against the 
prevailing Muslim rule. A section of professional painters 
called patuas now devoted themselves to painting pictures taking 
as their themes only those episodes from the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana where Krishna and Rama were found killing 
such oppressive rulers as Kansha and Ravana. These pictures 
were all symbolical and were shown to the people in accompani- 
ment with appropriate songs. This served to spread the spirit 
of revolt against the alien rulers throughout the country. 
Several days of such religious-cum-political import like vijaya 
dashami, krishnachaturdashi, etc. started to be from now on. 
With a view to protecting their near and dear ones against the 
Muslim oppressions the womanfolk too used to perform various 
vratas. Some of these practices and rites are still performed 
though more or less as matters of form, 

Before we conclude, we must, however, mention that it is 
during. the Muslim period that a public library was for the first 
time established in India. Formerly the centres of higher learn- 
ing like Valabhi, Taxila, Vikramsila, Nalanda had their 
respective libraries. Princes and nobles, both Hindu and 
Muslim, had their private collections too. Only accredited 
scholars had access to them. During the late Muslim period 
Shaik Nijam-ud-din Auliya established.a public library to which 
everyone had a free access. 

The foregoing review shows that even in those old times there 
were in India ample provisions for the education of the people 
and for the effective dissemination of her cultural traditions 
among them, 


(B) BRITISH PERIOD 


Coming to the British period we find that the Government 
here was not actuated by any motive of directly providing edu- 
cation for the general mass of people. It pinned its faith to the 
filtration theory of education. According to this theory the 
fortunate few would get education in schools and colleges, and 
ideas would then perculate from them to the masses. This 
expectation was not, however, fulfilled on any significant scale. 


SS 
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On the contrary, the traditional society went into pieces and the 
traditional values went into disrepute under the impact of the 
new economy and new ideas. The education which the indi- 
genous institutions used to radiate came to a stop. A void was 
thus created. Of course, various reform movements in adminis- 
trative, educational, social and religious matters made their 
appearances in the country. The movements were carried on 
vigorously both through press and platform, as a result of which 
the general people could get a good deal of informal education 
in social matters. The independence movement of the country 
too gave the people some muttering knowledge about the 
political and economic affairs. But no formal institutions were 
created for imparting education to the adults deprived of the 
benefit of early schooling. 

With the modern forces coming into play on the Indian 
scene, the situation continued to be more and more complicated. 
It required an improved means of communication providing 
scope for self-improvement. Literacy was therefore an urgent 
necessity of the day. With the introduction of the printing 
machine books became much cheaper and also easily available. 
Various periodicals too began to be published, But the society 
at large could hardly derive much benefit from them because of 
the lack of literacy. 

The need for popular literacy was, however, being parti- 
cularly felt at the principal industrial centres of the country like 
Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, etc. It came to be gradually 
realised that literate workers were assets to their respective 
factories. The mill authorities began to encourge directly or 
indirectly the starting of night schools in their areas. In this 
Tespect they seemed to have drawn their inspiration from the 
history of England. With the advent of the industrial revolution 
many night schools sprang up in England. The result was very 
satisfactory. Attempts were therefore made to start night 
schools on their model in this country too. Thus almost every 
major industrial town here came to possess night schools by 
the middle of the eighteen sixties, Soon the moyement spread 
to rural areas too. From the report of the Indian Education 


-Commission of 1882 we come to know that by that time almost 
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every province had made Provisions for adult night schools. 
In Bengal Local Boards were allowed to sanction money for 
such schools. 

During the period following the First World War the pros- 
pect of adult education in the country brightened up for some 
time. The Bolsheviks had captured power in Russia, and the 
atmosphere became surcharged with revolutionary enthusiasm, 
This helped quicken the political consciousness of the people in 
public affairs. A net-work of Cooperatives was established. 
Some of them began to finance the running of night schools, 
Governments, Municipalities and District Boards too made 
budgetary provisions for night schools. The night school move- 
ment thus got a great fillip. It was, however, cut short by the 
great economic depression of the nineteen thirties. 

In 1937 Congress Ministries came to be installed in power. 
Adult education now came to be for the first time accepted as 
one of the primary responsibilities of the Government and 
Systematic work started for translating this Tesponsibility into 
action. The concept of adult education was also broadened, 
and the media of instruction extended to include posters, cinema 
shows, etc. A vast improvement was also made in the library 
service. The Indian Adult Education Association was founded 
in 1939, 

Sometime after the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
Congress Ministries relinquished offices in the different provin- 
ces. The morale of the nation flogged down and with it the 
Movement for adult education. The war expenditure too 
necessitated the scaling down of the various nation-building 
activities. 

After the attainment of independence, however, the question 
of adult education has undergone a radical change. It was now 
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five-fold features—literacy, health education, job training, 
education for citizenship and education for recreation. This 
enunciation has been, however, subsequently modified to some 
extent. With the passing of time the concept of social edu- 
Cation is becoming richer and richer. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that this transforma- 
tion of adult education into social education has not come about 
all on a sudden. Even before the attainment of independence 
some provinces were found expressing vague dissatisfaction over 
the whole emphasis of the country’s adult education activities 
on literacy. The change-over was at last formalised in 1948. 
The decade from 1937 to 1947 should be regarded as the for- 
mative period of this new concept. 
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Some Special Fields 


PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Content follows from concept. A concept connotes a 
general notion. A statement of the concept of social education 
explains in general terms the what and why of it. The 
content of social education will therefore be the concrete 
expression of the constituent elements of the concept. In the 
actual field this means the programme of activities necessary 
for realising the concept in practice. As a matter of fact, 
education has hardly any significance if it doesinot work for 
Certain targets, certain goals and certain ideas. 

Since the central object of social education is to enable. 
individuals to make effective social living, its content ought 
to have two parts, One part is directed towards individual 
members of the society and the other towards the ~society 
itself. The two parts are not, however, two water-tight com— 
Partments, one having no connection with the other. 

(A) Social education directed towards individuals : The 
following items may be brought under this head— 

(1) Education for life: Man’s life is an end in itself, and 
We are to live but once. We should therefore try to live this life 
as beautifully and effectively as we can. Further, it may be 
noted that man is a creative being and he is the creator of 
his own destiny. It is one of the foremost tasks of social 
education to fight the characteristic life-denying, fatalistic out- 
look of the Indians and thus pave the way for the introduction 
of desirable social changes. 

(2) Remedial and continuing education: ln the process 
of associating mutually, human beings of all societies 
have developed symbolic means of communication. Language 
Constitutes the core of these symbols. It has facilated a more 
Tapid communication of experiences and the transmission of 
Culture from one generation to the other. Without acquaintance 
With the language of his group a man, therefore, would be 
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highly restricted in the range of his behaviour. His world 
is necessarily limited as by his own independent efforts he 
cannot enter the gate of knowledge. Generally his mind remains 
closed so that he cannot welcome even highly necessary changes 
in his mode of living or in his mode of doing things. To 
impart elementary education to illiterate individuals thus comes 
within the purview of social education. As a natural corollary 
it further includes such follow-up activities as the production of 
literature for neo-literates and the circulation of the same among 
them lest they should relapse into illiteracy. 

Moreover, man’s knowledge in every branch is continually 
expanding. For enabling us to adapt ourselves to the impact 
of contemporary forces we should remain abreast of the time as 
far as possible. Social education must include facilities for this 
continuing education too. 

(3) Education for citizenship : Particularly in a democracy 
the enlightened judgment of the citizens has to be brought to 
bear upon the various public issues. In a modern society these 
issues are mostly complicated. The education of individuals for 
citizenship is then the sine qua non of the successful working 
of a democracy and forms an important constituent element 
of social education, 

(4) Recreational activities ; With the increasing mechani- 
sation of the means of production there has been a vast 
expansion of the leisure-time in the life of an individual. What 
to do with this leisure has become an acute problem. Under 
the impact of the modern life the traditional forms of 
recreation have almost disappeared, and in many places these 
have been replaced by cheap, unhealthy commercial modes of 
recreation. And even these facilities being not available people 
generally remain idle, and it is said that an idle man’s brain 
is the devil’s workshop. To prevent them from falling preys to 
anti-social activities, it is absolutely necessary to organise alter- 
native healthy recreational and cultural activities. All these 
ought to be included within a comprehensive programme of 
social education. 

(5) Social skills : Ordinarily a society consists of diverse 
elements, and particularly in a modern society where old 
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moorings are almost gone social relationships are particularly 
intricate. It requires social skills for a man to live in creative 
cooperation with the fellow members of the society. One of 
the tasks of social education is to teach those skills. It should 
thus give us fitness not only to live but also to live with. 

(6) Health: An unhealthy man is an unhappy man. He 
finds himself incapable of discharging the various obligations 
of his life. Moreover, he contaminates his neighbourhood. 
Social education is to impart knowledge in the rules of hygiene 
both for the individual and the community. Lessons in first 
aid and nursing, balanced diets, changes in food habits and 
such other items should also come under the head of social 
education. For womenfolk special arrangements may be made 
for giving training in family planning, midwifery, rearing of 
children and domestic science. 

(7) Vocational training : Social education is education for 
loving as well. An economically distressed man can hardly be 
an useful member of society. Commercial and technical 
education should therefore be provided for urban areas and 
education in agriculture and cottage industries for rural areas. 
Such education is also essential for the economic progress of 
the country. Besides, we are now living in a dynamic world 
where “no man will die in the society in which he was 
born”. Here technological changes are constantly taking place. 
To make the workers concerned conversant with these changes 
is also a notable item in the programme of social education. 

Education may be integrated with the schemes of economic 
development too. In this matter emphasis is to be particularly 
laid upon the development of local industries and the utilisation 
Of the locally available resources. For this purpose cooperatives 
may be organised thus ensuring that the people themselves will 
control the means of their improvement. 

In India mass unemployment prevails. 
should start adult training centres where stu 
unemployed with the Employment Exchanges for a long time 
and whose educational qualifications stands in the way of their 
finding employment may get job trainings. While undergoing 
training they may be granted a pocket allowance varying 
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according to the number of their respective dependents. Their 
progress should be evaluated periodically, and those showing no 
marked interest in the training may be asked to discontinue. 
Some such scheme is in operation in Canada. 

In a developing economy, however, three-fourths of workers 
are self-employed while more than eighty per cent. workers 
in industrialised countries are employed by others. The latter 
are responsible for routine jobs to be performed according 
to given specifications or directions issued from above. But the 
former are responsible for all major decisions in their concern. 
This means that vocational guidance in India has to be more 
broad-based than that in advanced countries. 

To speak in a nutshell, ina developing country like India 
literacy, vocational training, liberal education, etc. should be 
viewed as parts of a liberating education. The foundation is 
literacy education, no doubt, but we must plan our foundation 
in such a way that constructing other parts of the building may 
also be started. 

(B) Social education directed towards society: So far as 
social education is directed towards the society, it may have 
the following content : 

(1) Promoting social cohesion: A society consists of groups 
which give rise to group interests and group loyalties. Social 
education is to teach people to strike a reconciliation among 
these sectional interests and loyalties and promote a sense 
of national solidarity based on the idea of common good 
and general will. This national feeling must not, however, 
be antagonistic to the feeling of cosmopolitan humanism. 
Rather it should lead to the latter. 

(2) Education for social changes : Social education will try 
to give the people an idea of how the human society has 
evolved and what social changes are desirable in the present 
context. They should also be taught to conserve and develop 
the material and human resources of the country with a view 
to ensuring a rising standard of living for them. 

(3) Building community organisations: As one of the 
principal aims of social education is “the community upliftment 
through community action”, it must impart training to the 
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people in the process of forming such community groups as 
co-operatives, panchayets, community centres, youth clubs, etc. 

(4) Developing social leadership : Social development re- 
quires social leadership. In the present day India rural develop- 
ment in particular is suffering from the crisis of leadership. 
Formerly caste and position were inseparable. But with the 
change in the occupational structure of the people the 
situation has undergone a radical transformation. New elite 
centres have therefore to be created in the villages for 
meeting the current demand for new leadership. It is needless 
to mention that we can create such centres through social 
education only. 

The content of social education as described here is perhaps 
too general and vague. It merely indicates the nature of 
programme following from the concept of social education. A 
specific programme for a particular group and for a particular - 
area will, however, have to be drawn keeping in view the vital 
needs of the group and of the area. 


CASTE SYSTEM AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Our aim is to build up a modern, secular state in India. 
This requires a broadening of our social activities and purposes. 
But the prevailing caste system results in a continuous frag- 
mentation of the society into smaller groups which can no 
longer be likened to “the fingers of one’s hand, perpetually 
separated, yet perpetually cooperating”. In Iravas and Culture 
Change Aiyappan has shown clearly how castes ‘created a 
hierarchy of states within states”. As a matter of fact, of all 
the forces that are working counter to the spirit of national 
solidarity the caste system is undoubtedly the most powerful. 

The origin of the caste system is shrouded in mystery, But 
it is now generally agreed that it is a pre-Aryan institution. 
The fact that the system is still far stronger in South India than 
in the North lends an obvious support to this view. After 
the advent of the Aryans it is likely to have acquired a 
new significance. Eminent sociologists like Risley, Nesfield, 
Ibbetson, Gait and Senart have studied the caste system from 
different points of view. They have all come to the conclusion 
that it is a unique institution in a very profound sense. Its 
operation is so comprehensive in scope and its authority so 
far over the popular mind that in spite of supreme efforts 
made by many great leaders from Buddha to Dayanand it 
remains greatly unaffected. The following typical example 
bears an eloquent testimony to the fact. 

Recently a large number of Mohars of Maharashtra became 
converted into Buddhism. The Buddhist Mohars, however, 
still retain their low caste so far as the other villagers are 
concerned. They themselves insists on getting the special 
concessions they used to enjoy as members of their former 
caste. 

It is true that the requirements of the modern society 
have brought about certain changes in the caste system. 
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Thus while travelling in a train we cannot avoid pollution 
by touch, or the party system is not conducive to the here- 
ditary division of labour. But all these are mere changes 
on the surface since the caste feeling itself does not show 
any sign of weakening. On the contrary, it has recently acquired 
an added strength due to the operation of factors. 

For a decade or so prior to the attainment of independence 
the schedule caste organisations harped ceaselessly on separate 
electorates, reservation of seats, etc., for safeguarding their 
so-called special interests, as 4 result of which a feeling of 
schedule casteness has been consolidated. Even in the post- 
independence period they are claiming, and have also been 
granted, certain privileges On the basis of their castes. A 
vested interest has thus been created in the perpetuation of 
the caste-society. Elections which are an inevitable accom- 
paniment of democracy tend to further strengthen the caste- 
feeling because candidates generally rely more upon exploiting 
“the caste prejudices of the voters for support than upon their 
Political consciousness. 

Moreover, owing to the revivalist character of our nation- 
alist movement many Hindu intellectuals have provided a raison 
dé’tre for the caste system on the basisof thoi neon of karma 
and rebirth. The gullible believers have derived immense 
intellectual satisfaction from these convenient theories. The 
varnasramdharma from which the caste system draws its sus- 
tenance is founded on the four-fold conception of the Hindus. 
It is mingled with the religious tenets of Hinduism in such a 
way that there is hardly any scope for the generation of any 
large-scale movement against the system from inside the Hindu 
fold itself. Incidentally it may be observed that our constitution 
too has provided against only untouchability and not against 


the caste system as such. 
Obviously the remedy lies in changing the very outlook of 
t solely through 


the people. And this can not be wrough' 
modern education. The modern education of the ordinary type 
has failed to deliver the goods. On the other hand, being very 
largely confined to the higher castes it has enabled them to 


produce newer and newer arguments in support of the status 
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quo. The mantle thus falls upon social education which seeks 
not only to cover the entire set of people but also to teach the 
man and the citizen in the Indian people. This is expected to 
change their basic attitude towards life. 


n 


TOWARDS A WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


To-day we live in nation-states. These provide the circum- 
ference within which the communal psychology and sympathy 
of men move. It is, however, now being increasingly realised 
that the existing circumference of our sympathy should widen 
so asto embrace the entire world, if for nothing else, at least 
for avoiding a thermo-nuclear war. 

Nations are now trying to tackle the problem of a world 
understanding institutionally. The U. N. O., the Governments 
of different states and many peace movements are working on 
the institutional level. Their approach is multi-lateral and is 
mainly confined to bringing about agreements among Govern- 
ments to restrict armaments and to settle inter-Governmental 
disputes peacefully. 

This institutional approach can, however, attain only a 
limited success unless it is accompanied by work on the human 
level too. This human approach is basically a unilateral 
approach although it has no conflict with the institutional 
approach. The human approach consists in approaching the 
human in man. Paradoxical though it may seem, there is no 
8ainsaying the fact that very difficult for man to be 
human. 

In the present-day world nationalism represents vested 
interests, political and economic as well as intellectual and 
emotional. In the face of the virtual omnipotence of the 
National feeling, the cause of humanity appears to be only a 
beautiful, but distant, dream. 

But history does not warrant such pessimism. 
Strewn with examples of adjustments in communal psychology. 
Factors like religion, language and country come to occupy 
Varying positions in our scale of values as the communal psy- 
chology undergoes a change. Nationalism itself is thus a product 
of a particular historical stage. In the Western world it took 
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shape in course of the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
in the Asian countries it started developing during the twentieth 
century. Prior to that, nationalism too appears to be only a 
far-off vision. The circumference of our communal sympathy 
is therefore a moving circumference. The lessons of history 
thus do not preclude the Possibility of going beyond nationalism 
and be human. This, however, does not amount to denying 
Our respective nationalism, religion or ideology. It is to go 
deeper—to go from the inessential wrappings to the essential 
man. : 

Coming to the human level we shall see that basically the 
world peace isa human Problem. Because the seeds of war, 


Source and provide -a psychological basis for the world institu- 
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RE-DISCOVERY OF THE COMMUNITY 


The Renaissance is generally held to have inaugurated the 
Modern period. Its essence consisted in the birth of the 
individual. While Eastern Europe went the Byzantine way of 
life, the Renaissance spirit, emanating from Italy, engulfed the 
whole of Western Europe which then served as the cultural 
Spearhead of the aggressive Europe. 

Along with the birth of the individual the Renaissance also 
Saw the emergence of the modern sovereign state. During the 
Middle Ages, speaking generally, the “feeling for the state” was 
Conspicuous by its absence, and there was no common and uni- 
form dependence upon a central power. In a particular area 
different authorities like the Church, the Emperor, the king, the 
feudal lord, the chartered town and the guild combined to 
exercise control over individuals, although for some time the 
Church’s pretension to have arbitrating authority in social affairs 
became extensive. Towards the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
however, the state began to thrive at the cost of its competing 
groups. The far-reaching changes in the industrial and commer- 
cial life of Europe had given rise to the necessity of putting an 
end to the confusion born of the overlapping and somewhat 
Conflicting claims of the different institutions upon the allegiance 
of the individuals. The strengthening of the political authority 
More or less on the pattern obtaining in ancient Greece and 
Rome then appeared to be the only way out of this impasse. 
The process, however, brought about a sharp decline of the 
Other medieval institutions. 

The Renaissance drew its main inspiration from the Greek 
learning, but still it failed to imbibe the Greek sense of the com- 
munity. Of course, with Rousseau there was re-introduced into 
the political philosophy a genuine Greek influence which was 
Subsequently extended through Hegelianism, perhaps in an ex- 
aggerated form. The spirit of the time engineered by the new 
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socio-economic condition was, however, such that this trend of 
political thought could not have any wide acceptance. 

The social life of the modern man has thus come to be 
polarised between the atomised and emotionally isolated indivi- 
dual on the one hand and the all-powerful, distant and imperso- 
nal state on the other. The compactness of the society is gone, 
and what is now passing as the society is more or less only an 
agglomeration of individuals. The individual to-day has been 
leading a lone and lorn life, and within his heart of hearts he 
is sick. Deprived of the natural satisfaction from day-to-day 
social cooperation and participation, he is apt to do any mad 
things. He will not hesitate even to submit to a tyrant to get 
tid of this terrible burden of “freedom”. The less he depends 
upon society, the more he comes to depend upon instincts. He 
is given to various manipulations. Such sick individuals can 
make only a sick society. 

So there is at present a growing volume of social thought 
which contends that the concept of abstract individuality should 
now give place to that of corporate individuality. On the face 
of it individuality in a restricted sense is partial. Personality 
(derived from persona—the actor who plays different roles) is the 
whole which is determined both by individuality and sociality 
together. Both isolation and participation go towards the 
_ formation of a proper personality, We should, therefore, 
henceforward look upon the state as comprising individuals 
organised in various groups, each having a common life but all 
unitedly contributing towards the evolution of more complete 
life. 

These new syndicalists generally find the model of their 
society in the Middle Ages minus its illiberalism. They tend 
to think that individuals released from exclusive control by 
the state and organised in groups will act creatively and express 
themselves spontaneously. In this connection an apprehension 
has been expressed that this is as likely to be the case as not, 
because, as has been pointed out by A. E. Zimmern in The 
Legacy of Greece, there is no tyranny like that of near neigh- 
bours, and the smaller the group, th: tighter would be its 
strangle-hold over a man’s life and activities. But in view of 
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the legal supremacy of the state providing the best possible 
guarantee against individual and group selfishness, this apprehen- 
sion does not seem to have much ground to stand upon in the 
present-day society. The groups of varying types are to form 
more or less a coordinate, and not a hierarchical, series within 
the legal framework provided by the state. 

This social structure, however, does not envisage the sacri- 
fice of individuals. In the ultimate analysis we must come to 
the individual whose sense of proportion and justice will make 
for the reconciliation of loyalties to the various groups and 
whose kindliness, sympathy and cooperative spirit will give him 
a truer vision of himself and the society he is to live in. It 
is one of the tasks of social education to create such social 
individuals and illuminate their ways. By teaching them to 
steer clear of the emotional isolation on the one hand and un- 
critical subjection to outside forces on the other it will help 
building up autonomous reciprocal relationships of human 
beings. 

Such corporate individualism is not in 
liberalism. As a matter of fact, liberalism, as revised by Green 
tacitly assumed a multi-group society. This fact should now be 
explicitly stated and clearly recognised for the fulfilment of the 
liberal ideal itself. 

We have already seen that one of the principal tasks of social 
education is “the re-discovery of the community”. Isolated 
and rootless individuals remain “anonymous to each other” and 
go crazy. So the quest for community has started. It requires 
a new ontology of community. 

It has, of course, been con 
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we find too much of it. Its remedy can therefore be only the 
resurgence of a sturdy individualism. 

Those who argue in this way seem to have confused commu- 
nity with collectivism—a genuine community with a perverted 
form of it. Community does not consist in uniformity or in 
conformity. A strait jacket cannot be its norm. The relation 
between the individual and the community is always a difficult 
problem. It is all over the question of drawing a line. The line 
is, however, an ever moving line. So the pendulum may always 
swing from one extreme to the other—from atomised and isolated 
selves to socially conditioned and regimented selves. It is 
exactly what has happend. There is too much of collectivism 
but no genuine community. In a genuine community there will 
reign a sense o fecommunity binding its members in intimate and 
spontaneous relations but at the same time individuality, and 
not individualism, will have enough scope to blossom forth. 
This will require “an ideology of community” in lieu of “a 
community of ideology’—a new syndicalism enriched by a new 
individualism. 

For a guide-line towads building up a new ideology of 
community we must not cast back our wistful eyes to the 
vanished communities of the old days. In those days a man, as 
has been already observed, lived not only in a community but 
also as a part of the community. This gave rise to a smothering 
conformism and was inimical to the growth of individualism. 
Modern collectivistic regimes are akin in spirit to it. Further, 
as pointed out by Stein, we can sentimentalise the primitive life 
but certainly cannot Stage a return there. We are “far too 
deeply committed to urban-industrialisation civilisation” and 
are unable “even to think of abandoning it now.” So, in this 
matter, a romantic nostalgia will not lead us anywhere. It is 
neither practicable nor desirable. 

We shall have to evolve our community befitting our age. 
It cannot be simply resolved into existence. Nor can it be made 
by law or force. As a matter of fact, it cannot be directly 
created at all. Like charcoal, a community can be only a by- 
product—a by-product of pursuing continuously some common 
corroborative concrete activities on the basis of a rational 
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comprehension of some shared values by the people. In the 
modern sophisticated age communion can take place only in this 
way. And without communion there can be no community. 
collectivism is imposed from outside while community must 
evolve from within. That is why Erich Kahler in his celebrated 
work The Tower and the Abyss has put the distinction by saying 
that collectives are established by common ends and commu- 
nities develop from common origins. Religion, language and 
caste disunites. It is the community alone which unites. 

Through the activities of the community upliftment social 
education should try to create these shared values and add 
greater significance to social identities. The end-result may be 
sense of community. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AS REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


Tn advanced Countries social education is generally conceived 
as further €ducation—further education of those who are no 
longer full-time students. There the people at large have received 
at least some amount of education. They now want to enhance 
it further. But in under-developed countries like India where 
countless people still go illiterate and have not even the semb- 
lance of schooling, social education must be conceived as largely 
remedial in character. Every attempt should therefore be madein 
the sphere of social education to reach “an accepted standard”. 

So far as literacy is concerned, the progress of our country is 
very tardy. Because of wide-spread illiteracy mllions of people 
are living in a mental cage oftheir own. There is no doubt 
that lethargy and fatalistic outlook of our people are to a great 
extent accountable for this Sorry state of affairs. But this must 
not make us oblivious of the fact that we have not been able 
also to develop any effective agencies for the eradication of 
illiteracy from among the adult population. The reason for it 
is that our approach in the matter has so far been more personal 
than institutional. We have depended upon individual teachers 
rather than on schools’ for eradicating adult illiteracy. These 
teachers are again mostly of primary schools. Successful 
primary teachers can, however, hardly be successful teachers 
of adult education. For adult psychology is fundamentally 
different from child psychology. 

These are now being sought to be removed by evolving the 
concept of school-cum-community centre and also by giving 
primary teachers special training in adult education. But here 
also a fly lies in the ointment. Literacy is only one of the 
activities of a community centre! Hence due importance is not 
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often attached to it. Similarly it goes by default in the 
Community Development Programme since literacy constitutes 
merely one of its many-sided activities. 

Another mistake that we generally commit in the matter of 
the eradication of illiteracy is that almost invariably we 
indulge in mass approach and think in terms of a countrywide 
campaign. Although a mass approach is not to be wholly ruled 
out and, if necessary, recourse may also be had to some sort of 
conscription for the eradication of illiteracy, we would do well 
to concentrate our efforts on certain sectors of our society. 
Concretely speaking, this too implies an institutional approach. 
Thus illiterate persons working in Government offices and public 
sector factories that should always act as ideal employers 
may be specially selected now for imparting literacy training. 
They may be encouraged to receive their salaries after signing 
their names instead of giving thumb impressions. Incentives in 
the shape of increments, promotion and confirmation may be 
granted to them for inducing them to acquire literacy. On 
behalf of the managements, literacy centres may be opened in 
such offices and factories. In each of thema small committee 
consisting of the representatives of both employers and 
employees may be appointed. This committee will operate the 
literacy programme, as the case may be. It will first collect 
language-wise statistics about the number of illiterate people 
Working in the establishment concerned. It will appoint teachers 
and supervise the classes, etc. Illiterate persons thus classified 
will be compulsorily required to attend classes. In that case, a 
part of the working hours, say one hour, may be kept reserved 
for the purpose. They must be paid fully for this part of their 
working hours too. 

Classes should be conducted by trained teachers. Each 
trainee would have to attend a class for a period of six months 
Attendance and progress registers may also be Kept. eS 
Proper evaluation certificates may be issued. This will give the 
trainees psychological satisfaction in addition to any incidental 
economic benefits. ) : 

All this is good so far as it goes. Bare literacy 1s not, 
however, enough. By bare literacy I mean a mere nodding 
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recognition of the written symbols or at best the capacity to 
somehow scratch one’s name. But what we should aim at is 
functional literacy. This connotes such a mastery over the 
recognition of alphabets and words that one can grasp with a 
reasonable speed the meanings of one’s life’s situations presented 
hrough the written symbols. Because only then one will be 
able to discharge the various necessary functions of one’s life. 
A training extending over six months, not to speak of a shorter 
period, can hardly achieve this purpose. There is no doubt 
that the matter will be all the worse when the training becomes 
merely a part-time activity of the adults. Experience too lends 
support to this contention. To impart functional literacy 
requires steady work in the place of the presentday practice of 
carrying on hurricane-like campaigns. 

The functional literacy of the adults conforms to the class V 
standard of the primary school. A child reaches this standard 
after five years of successful schooling. The understanding 
capacity of the adults being much higher than the children, they 
will certainly take much shorter time to make this progress. 
But, as aginst this, adults are handicapped by the fact that 
they have scarcely any time to spare for practising at home. 
After taking all these facts into consideration we may say that 
an adult reaches the said standard of class V after receiving 
schooling for two years at the rate of five days a week? and two 
hours a day. Adults ought to be led stage by stage to this 
Standard, and textbooks appropriate to each stage must be 
specially prepared. 

For those who are more ambitious adult schools at the 
Secondary level may be set up. Appropriate textbooks should 

` be written for the purpose. Adult learners who possess the 
pass certificate of the primary schools will only be admitted 
into these secondary schools. After passing the test prescribed 
for these they will have the satisfaction that at last real 
education has come within their grasp. 

A schooling system parallel to the existing one for the 
children and the youths will thus develop for the adults. 

2 


2. Adults may be permitted to work one day less than the youths for 
they have many more responsibilities to discharge in their life. 
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The success of the scheme is to necessitate much sustained effort 
on the part of the adult trainees. So this education cannot be 
sheer pleasure-oriented. It is the willingness of the adults to 
learn which can only induce them to put forth the required 
amount of effort. At the very outset their seriousness can be 
gauzed from the facts whether they are prepared to meet at 
least a part of the expenses to be incurred in this connection 
and how far they are regular in attending classes. 

Here, however, we must sound a note of warning. Social 
education, by its very nature, is not so much perpendicular 
in the sense that it does not generally proceed from literacy to 
post-graduate education through primary, secondary and higher 
stages. It is rather horizontal in development as it seeks to 
meet simultaneously a variety of needs, €-5- cultural develop- 
ment, family and community problems, job training, etc. It 
goes on revolving round the dichotomy between different 
individual and social needs. 


SOME SPECIAL FIELDS 


In this chapter we shall try to throw light upon some special 
fields of social education. 


(A) EDUCATION FOR FAMILY 


Social education is essentially an education for society, 
What is called by society is, however, only a society of societies. 
Those “societies” can be broadly grouped under the following 
heads : (a) Societies based on Kinship like families, clans, etc., 
(b) societies based on economic interests like employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade unions, etc., (c) societies based on political 
interests like states, political parties, etc, and (d) societies 
based on various cultural interests. Social education has its 
emphasis appropriate for each of these societies. We shall see 
how this emphasis is being laid in the case of some of the most 
important of these societies. 

The family is one of the most important of these groups. 
It is the first association of mankind. It is also the first 
association in the life of an individual, and its membership, 
unlike the memberships of other groups and associations 
excepting perhaps the state, is compulsory. The calf of a cow 
Starts running just a few hours after its birth. But a human 
child is physiologically so constructed that it is not able to take 
even some faltering steps before the expiry of at least three 
years. And it will take a few years more to grow into a man 
and earn livelihood, Till then it must remain a member of the 
family owing to physical reasons. A human child is born in a 
family which then rears it up. The family thus makes possible 
the perpetuation of the human race, 

The importance of the family from the viewpoint of social 
education is, however, not that it perpetuates the human race 
but that to a very great extent it determines the character of the 
social life. Because a man’s Personality is formed in his family 


t , a a 
Wo partners may simply live separate lives. 
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roe the early £ period of his life. ) It is a psychological truth 
an ae who did not get affection in his youth cannot return 
$ society in his after-life. The frustration of his natural 
cae for affection finds its outburst in the shape of a cruel 
Ree cea upon the society. This psychological fact has also 
‘ atistically verified since it has been found that nearly 
eighty per cent. of criminals hails from families haying no 
regular family ties. It is nurture which has moulded their 
nature in this way. ; 
P aN the danger lies in the fact that at present the number 
K noe disrupted families is increasing at an enormous rate. 
Saree F 1s generally based ona partnership contracted through 
th ge’. Borgvarious reasons this partnership has been 
ought to be indissoluble, whatever may be the provocations. 
That feeling is now largely conspicuous by its absence, 
eee view of life having yielded place to a 
-oriented one. Consequently the family-life is becoming 


unstable. Marriage-ties are either formally dissolved or the 
But in either case 


Even where the 
the home cannot 
With the father the 
n these hard 
she is often 


its impact upon their children is hideous. 
husband and the wife are living normal lives, 
be looked after in the same way as before. 
oa! is also going out for earning something i 
Hine of life. Even if the mother is not earning, 
on social calls, etc. Whatever be the reason, home is to- 
ie glaringly neglected. Its implications for the larger social 
, as has been already noticed, are disastrous- 
4 The disintegration of the family has also contributed to the 
peehtening of the tension between age and youth. The ques- 
On of adult realism and youth idealism is, of course, always 
there. But in the present rapidly changing social order a youth 
is reared in a milieu qualitatively different from that of his 
Parents, thus creating a hiatus between the two generations. 


an word famelus which means 


1, The term family comes from the Rom: 
collection of slaves attached to 


a . 
= segs slave, and the familia connotes a 
Ouschold. In course of time the family has come to mean not merely the 


mule but all the persons included within the regular household. Originally 
ley were all regarded as the property of the head of the family. 
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Moreover, due to the absence of the compactness of the modern 
family children to-day pass a much greater amount of time than 
before in peer groups outside their homes. Consciously or 
unconsciously, they imbibe the values and outlooks of those 
groups, and to that extent at least their parents fail to influence 
them. 

There are some sociologists who, however, welcome the 
modern trends. They see in the present disorganisation elements 
of reorganisation on the basis of new family unity. Thus, accor- 
ding to Joseph Kirk Folsom, the traditional family was a rural 
family while the new family has a prominent urban bias. The 
existing industrialised ‘open’ society has rendered the monolothic 
family largely obsolete. The subordination of the individual to 
the family authority is also a form of slavery which it is good 
that we are getting rid of. 

But still there is no use denying the fact that the present 
Western society is feeling a bit out of sorts. Women-folk 
there do not mostly know what to do with their so-called 
equality with men. Innumerable women’s clubs have cropped 
up. Nonetheless many are left unabsorbed, The consequence 
is that to a far greater extent than before women to-day fall 
preys to men’s villainy and are exploited as glamour girls. At 
best they are, as has been pointed out by Wylie in his Genera- 
tion of Vipers, “an idle class, a spending class, a candy- 
craving class”, * 

Position in India: The forces that have been operating in 
the Western countries have started asserting themselyes on the 
Indian scene too. The ancient ideals are fast losing their force, 
their social foundation having been undermined by the modern 
civilisation. In some measure at least the family owes its origin 
to the rise of private property. So its structure is liable 
to changes in course of the evolution of property. Thus, 
with the disappearance of the common patrimony, the 
joint family system with its “iron frame” is dissolving in India. 
When there is nothing to be owned jointly, an effort to keep 
the system in tact is only to place, in the Majority of cases, an 
unbearable burden on this or that individual. This has led 
conservative national thinkers like Dr, Bhagwan Das to lament 
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Over the retreat of “the Indian ideal of familyism” before the 
Onslaught of the Western individualism. 

But this amounts to stating a case which definitely is not true. 
The pattern of joint family was in vogue in Europe too prior to 
iio introduction of the modern era. Even to-day the Western 
society is not a mere conglomeration of individuals clashing one 
against another. There the family, though nucleur, still re- 
mains the unit of the society, and nobody is thinking in terms 
of its disappearance. Itis only undergoing structural changes. 
What we find now-a-days in our country is only a similar trans- 
formation. This is more or less the outcome of the irresistable 
social forces. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 has only given 
a legal sanction to it by legalising divorce. The orthodox 
Hindus have been fulminating against it since then. But the 
Act is only “a formulation of tendencies already active in the 
social consciousness of the community”. Asa result, we find 
to-day that divorce cases are mounting day by day in our courts 
Particularly among the well-to-do ‘and sophisticated section of 
the community. As written by Sorokin, ‘the nemesis is already 
Walking abroad”. 

In an under-developed country like India, 
have any capacity or opportunities for attaining eco: 
pendence. In case of divorce, most of them have no alternative 
but to live with their respective brother’s family as unpaid maid 
Servants or to take up the unenviable job of a paid maid-servant 
Outside to avoid prostitution. The womenfolk in such a society 
May still take their mute surrender to the existing state of things 
as “synonymous with the highest manifestation of feminine 
virtue”. But in the process of time, the wind of change is sure 
to blow there too with its full force. 

Rehabilitation of family life : For the sake of its healthy 
effect upon the social life in general, if for nothing else, the 
Institution of family must be rehabilitated. We may take the 
Present exuberance as indicative of the crisis of growth. The 
truth seems to lie somewhere between the two extreme positions 
~orthodox and ultra-modern. Tf the relation between the male 
and female partners of a family becomes freer, not only their 
life becomes fuller but its impact upon the society also becomes 


very few women 
nomic inde- 
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healthier. Paternalism hardly fits in with the spirit of democracy 
which must be built up from the grass-roots. The idea of 
companionship and equal partnership must not, however, rule 
the necessity of observing discipline in social conduct and family 
relations. What is required is that this discipline should not 
be imposed from above ina high-handed manner. It coerces. 
Discipline in a democratic society must be evolved from within 
and must be voluntary in nature as far as possible. After all, 
true discipline is nothing but organisational ethics. 

The adjustment of two lives to the strain of living together 
has been always an intricate problem of life. In an atmosphere 
of freedom and equality this problem of adjustment has now 
become far more intricate. Here discipline must be self-imposed. 
We should know, if an adjustment is to be freely achieved, that 
tomantic love may be an essential ingredient of life at a certain 
Stage. But certainly it does not constitute a solid foundation 
for lasting wedded happiness. Anyhow, a marriage should not 
be entered into lightly. It is more important that it should not 
be also dissolved lightly. Along with the delights of a marriage 
its partners must prepare themselves for its duties as well. 

Here social education workers have a vital role to play. 
They must try to foster a responsible attitude of the parents 
towards each other and towards their children. So long the 
marriage-partners had no issue, they might allow themselves to 
be carried away by the current of romantic love. But as soon 
as a child is born to them, their attitude towards life must 
undergo a qualitative change. In this connection social edu- 
cation workers should also propagate the need for family 
planning and dessiminate elementary knowledge about maternity 
and child welfare. Marriage counselling services too may be 
profitably introduced i 

For rehabilitating the family life social education workers 
must further endeavour to ease the tension in the family by 
solving family disputes. As much of the tension in a modern 
family is the traditional attitude towards sex life, to formulate 
and preach a new morality suited to the changed circumstances 
should come within the sphere of their activities. Often the 
paucity of family-income is another source of trouble. Particu- 
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larly we must reconcile ourselves to the two roles of a woman 
—one inside the family and the other outside it. Steps may be 
taken, where possible, to augment this income by imparting 
Vocational training, etc., to one or more of the members of the 
family. 

The education for family living must also cover such eco- 
Nomic aspects of family living as home economics and wise 
budgetting, i.e., the per centage of income to be spent upon 
food, clothes, education, etc. Family hobbies ought also to be 
€ncouraged so that family members may not have to pass much 
Of their leisure time outside the home in pursuit of commercial 
pleasures. 

So far as the tension between old age and young age is 
Concerned, solution lies largely in the parents modernising their 
Outlook to the furthest extent possible and desirable and giving 
Up their authoritarian attitude in their dealings with their off- 
Springs. The adjustment between two generations will also be 
facilitated with increasing rehabilitation of the homelife. The 

« More the children keep at homes, the less will they be liable to 
the unhealthy influence of their peer groups. 

The foregoing review thus shows that most of the problems 
Of the modern life are the problems of democratic living. 
Theidentally it may be pointed out that the Varnasramdharma of 
the Hindus made a wise provision for the avoidance of tension 
between the two generations, old and young. According to this 
dhar ma, men beyond the age of fifty were to desert their homes 
and resort to the forest life. This therefore hardly gave occa- 
Sions for the rise of tensions referred to. 

Loyalty to the nation: It is, however, not enough that the 
family life is rehabilitated. The family involves another vital 
Problem of social education. It certainly gives us tite first 
training in citizenship—training in living for, and living wath, 
Others. But this training does not go very far. Our affection 
for the family is so intense and so blind that when our loyalty 
to our family comes into conflict with a greater loyalty, parti- 
Cularly with the loyalty to the nation, the latter is generally 
allowed to go by default. That is why Plato advocated et 
Communism, i.e., communism of wives and children along wit 
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the communism of property for his philosopher-kings and 
warrior Class with a view to killing their sectarian spirit.2 This, 
however, amounts to throwing away the baby along with the 
bath-water. State barracks can be no substitute for living in 
families. 

It is social education which develops our social side and 
makes us see things in their proper perspective, We shall then 
be able to reconcile our loyalty to the family with that to the 
nation, The education for.the family life is an indispensable 
part of the education for the social life in general and can be an 
excelient training ground for the larger life of the citizen’. 

In the State the family must be recognised as forming an 
imperium in imperio with a special function and interest of its 
own. In any case, following Bosanquet we may conclude: 
“Even if the world could carry on without the family, it could 
not afford to lose the qualities which would go without it. It 
is a sombre world as it is, and no shade or tone of feeling that 
makes for depth and variety and richness can be spared from it. 
To reject the source of so much warmth and beauty because it 
sometimes fails, would be like banishing the Sun from the 
Sky because it is sometimes covered with clouds”. 


——— ee 


From Plato’s Republic we find an anti-familial strain in tbe 
communist heritage. Marx too visualised the abolition of the family 
system. But the Marxian theory of the ultimate “withering away of the 
family” proved to be no Icss illusory than his parallel theory of ‘“th® 
withering away of the state”. Under Communism the co-existence of the 
family and the state thus appears to be permanent in spite of their occasional 
clashes. 

Recently an attempt was made in China to bring about a total revolution 
of the family life through the establishment of communes. Thus China’s 
100,000,000 families were completely broken up. Children were separate 
from their parents so that after school hours they ate, slept and played 
( worked when they came of age) with their own groups. Men and wome® 
took their meals at separate dining halls constructed for each commune: 
The system of communes, however, broke down after sometime. 


This has been excellently shown in Mrs. Bosanquet’s book The 
Family. 
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(B) EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


In a despotism, however benevolent, citizens have not a 
much positive role to play. Here decisions are not taken by 
them but for them. But reverse is the case with a democracy 
In it citizens have to take decisions and to apply their discrimi- 
nating judgments to the policies and actions of their chosen 
leaders. This they will notable to do unless they have know- 
ledge about public affairs. Citizenship education is education 
about these affairs, It is thus asine qua non of the successful 
working of a democracy. 

Historically speaking too, the concept of citizenship is found 
to be associated with democracy, and it is in the democratic 
Athens that this concept had its origin. The idea of citizenship 
arose from the intimate participation of the people in the life 
of the city, particularly in its government. In pre-historic 
times, batches of Aryan invaders entered India and Greece and 
developed two great civilizations. Ip India, however, the 
invaders, sometime after their appearance, found in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains of the North ample scope for expansion, and 
Soon their military leaders established some mighty empires. 
The genius of their kinsmen in Greece, on the contrary, found 
expression in a different manner. They used to live in the 
territorial compactness of the cities secluded by hills and could 
thus engage freely in public discussions of current problems. 
n due course the informal unpolitical democracy of their tribal 
life gave way to a deliberate political democracy. From now 
On the Athenians became “citizens” in a very significant sense of 
the term. The were the first citizens of the world although the 
“lty-life itself did not start with them. l 

As a natural corollary the education of Athens, unlike that 
Of other countries of ancient culture like India, took the form 
of social and political education. The Athenians were not, 
however, much used to reading and writing books, they being 
Mostly in the habit of carrying on oral discussions—in markets, 
™ clubs, in eating houses, in temples and in every other 

‘conceivable place. Thus they went on educating themselves 


throughout their life. 


Citizenship in the modern world: Some thousands of years 
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intervene between the world of ancient Greece and that of us 
to-day. The world we are living in is qualitatively different. 
The city-states are no more. Our states are vast national states. 
The forces at work are highly complicated and difficult to com- 
prehend. The issues at stake are also tremendous. Cut off from 
his old moorings man is to-day finding himself solitary and 
alienated. At present it is hundred times more difficult than in 
the ancient Athens to work democracy unless the citizens are 
particularly educated for it. 

In the post-independence period India has taken up a huge 
programme of literacy by way of popular enlightenment. But 
not to speak of mere literacy, even the possession of the highest 
degree of a university does not obviate the necessity of impart- 
ing education for citizenship. Thus an M. Sc. in physics or an 
M. A. in philosophy may not know much about the history of 
his country or even the difference between communism and 
socialism and may thus prove quite incapable of exercising his 
vote intelligently. Besides, a literate and listening public is to- 
day continually subjected to influences through press, platform, 
film and radio. So unless they acquire the ability to sift and, 
where necessary, to resist these influences, thep will very much 
be liable to manipulation. In that case, they will not be citi- 
zens but merely so many drum-driven cattle. 

Even the academic students of politics and other social 
sciences cannot eschew citizenship education altogether, Because, 
as pointed out by Aristotle, these sciences are fit studies for 
the adult life, life’s experiences being essential for the full undet- 
standing of their propositions. As a child grows up in age and 
experience, he finds that there is a lot of difference between 4 
class-room study of public affairs and his study of them as & 
responsible citizen. In the latter category he often looks at 
public questions in a different light. Moreover, it is an well- 
known psychological truth that things can be properly learned 
only immediately before these can be used, 

Content of citizenship education: What then should cons- 
titute the curriculum of the education for citizenship ?` It is not 
easy to give an answer to this question. Only this much is cleat 
that its content should follow directly from its avowed aim. 
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eee face of it, citizenship education aims at educating. 
about public questions so as to enable them to 
aren coe country’s business. But there is no gainsaying 
public questions are mostly of complicated nature 
and baffle even the acknowledged experts. They are also legion 
in number. In that case what citizenship education may seek 
to achieve is not to make the ordinary citizens thoroughly 
acquainted with the various technical and practical aspects of 
ON public question. It is required to enkindle in their mind 
interests in public business and to lead them to actively discuss 
and broadly comprehend the more important of the public 
issues. In the absence of this comprehension the citizens will 
not be in position to discharge even the minimum duty of 
electing deserving representatives to the different elective bodies 
and of making the elected representatives to do their business 
in a satisfactory way. 
i Keeping this general statement in view we may include with- 
in the curriculum of citizenship education subjects like current 
political thought, international affairs, history of one’s own 
country, its geography, constitutional system and economic 
structure. This will enable a citizen to carry at the back of 
his mind at least outlines of the political, economic and physi- 
cal maps of the world and of his country in particular. To be 
not only an effective citizen but also an enlightened citizen he 
should also be conversant with the classical literature of his 
country. Apart from its cultural value it would make him 
to some extent a shrewd judge of human affairs and motives and 
would explain to him the ideals and aspirations operative in the 


country. 
certain rights and obligations. 


In a democracy a citizen has JA) 
These rights he requires for the realisation of his potentialities. 
them, not to speak of 


Many citizens are not even conscious of ak o 
itizenship education 1s 


exercising them. One of the tasks of ci i 
to make the citizens conscious of their rights. Simultaneously 


it should also be made clear to them that rights Thave'eorrespons 

ding obligations too, and citizens should not hesitate to dis- 

charge those obligations. In this connection We may mention” 

that along with the membership of the state we are also mem- 
6 
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bers of various. other organisations based on kinship, political 
interests, economic interests and cultural interests. Loyalties 
to these organisations often clash with those to the state and to 
mankind. And loyalty to the state and the nation at times 
comes into conflict with that to mankind. It should certainly 
be the aim of the citizenship education to teach the citizens to 
see things in the proper perspective and to make a proper 
Teconciliation of these loyalties, 3 

The education for citizenship involves the problems not only 
of knowledge but of character as well. That is to say, a citizen, 
to prove his worth, will have to acquire certain qualities of 
character too, viz. inquisitiveness, open-mindedness, tolerance, 
political honesty, active habits, public spirit and a discrimina- 
tory attitude. ` Further, he must be able to look at public issues 
in their general bearings cutting across all personal, caste and 
communal considerations and must have also the courage to act 
accordingly. 

Good man and good citizen: Good citizenship implies a 
loyalty to shared values. But this should not be construed to 
mean an uncritical acceptance of those values. Even a good 
society which does not induce its members to criticise its prevail- 
ing aims and modes cannot advance to new and better forms, 
It is likely to stagnate soon. The ideal of a good citizen should 
therefore be tempered with the ideal of a good man. While a 
good citizen will normally subordinate his individual good to 
the common good, he must at one and the same time maintain 
an alert and aggressive individualism too trying for the improve- 
ment of the existing society. 

Agencies of citizenship education : Competence for citizen- 
ship can be attained through getting information as well as 
through the experience of work. Agencies ought therefore to 
be created for discharging both these functions. ; 

Oral discussion is one of the best methods of citizenship 
education, As in ancient Athens, discussions of public issues 
can be carried on in clubs, tea-shops, play-grounds and similar 
other places. This will at least help in the creation of an 
atmosphere, and an atmosphere, once created, will be catching. 

Particularly in a country like India where the percentage of 
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illiteracy is very high, more reliance has to be necessarily placed 
upon discussions than upon written words for the sharing and 
communication of ideas. 

Newspapers constitute an important medium of citizenship 
education. To a very great extent people have to depend upon 
them for correct informations so essential for correct decisions. 
But the tragedy is that newspapers are to-day necessarily owned 
by rich men and as such they give publicity only to the politics 
of the rich. They either completely blackout or distort the poli- 
tical views and activities not very congenial to their interest, 
The very basis of the citizenship education is thus knocked out. 
Under the circumstances the state as the custodian of public 
interests or other organs of social consciousness should come 
forward to see that spaces are regularly allotted in newspapers 
for the publication of the views and news of all the political 
parties. Partyless politics should also find accommodation 
there. What has been said of newspapers holds true of the 
radio and other medias of mass communication as well. Trust- 
worthy materials bearing upon public questens and within the 
range of the reading capacities of average men and women 
should also be brought out at minimum prices and distributed 
as widely as possible. Well-equipped public libraries have also 
a great role to play in citizenship education. 

Participation in local democratic institutions like panchayets, 
cooperatives, trade unions, youth clubs, etc. may further serve 
as a good training ground for effective citizenship. This will 
give the people competence through the experience of work. 
The competence for self-government at the grass-roots will 
enhance their democratic competence at the national level too. 

Electioneering always constitutes a good source of citizenship 
education. The Indian political patties lack the requisite finan- 
cial resources to create such highly sophisticated and specialised 
agencies as the publicity divisions, research divisions and 
bureaus so characteristic of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties of the U. S. Nonetheless they issue election manifestos, 
leaflets and pamphlets and organise meetings, processions, etc. 
Recourse to personal canvassing is also taken. A major section 
of our electorate being illiterate and indifferent, the importance 
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of personal canvassing from the view-point of their political 
education cannot be over-emphasised, although various 
local, caste and communal issues often vitiate our election 
propaganda. 

In the advanced countries of the West the development of 
the radio and the T. V. has reduced much the role of the press 
and the local party units in an election campaign. On the T. V. 
the candidates can make a face-to-face appeal to the electorate. 
Broadcasts are also in the nature of debates between the rival 
candidates, interspersed with questions from press reporters. 
They have a terrific appeal to the electorate. In countries like 
the U. S. electioneering campaigns are thus mostly conducted 
on the T. V. and the radio. This has been made possible be- 
cause there both these media of mass communication are 
privately owned, But owing to the sheer proverty of our coun- 
try we are still far from having a net-work of T. V. sets. And 
so far as the radio is concerned, it is departmentally run by the 
Government and hence cannot be freely utilised by the rival 
parties for their election purposes. 

As a medium of mass communication the press therefore 
still remains the most potent force in India. It extensively 
covers the news of party meetings and the speeches of the party 
leaders. It also makes editorial comments upon them. They 
thus mould the opinions of the educated section of the commu- 
nity who in their turn influence their educationally less deve- 
loped neighbours. Some of our major political parties owns 
official newspapers of their own. The Congress owns not less. 
than 33. Even the so-called non-party newspapers have some- 
times been accused a definite pro-Congress bias. Till recently 
it was the party in power throughout India, and now-a-days the 
papers have to depend upon the Government for the supply of 
newsprint and advertisements. They have thus become some- 
what amenable to the official influence. In such cases, as we 
have already pointed out, the remedy lies in statutorily requiring 
newspapers to allot spaces for publishing the news and views of 
all parties. 

Howsoever, in a country like India where fissiparous tenden- 
cies are always yery strong, the successful running of four 
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General elections have at least provided for a peaceful technique 
of decision-making at a national level. Elections have further 
promoted political mobilisation and communication across caste 
and other traditional barriers. 

Method of citizenship education: Before we pull up we may 
say a few words about the method of citizenship education. It 
consists in some basic knowledge about the way of conducting 
a discussion, debate and meeting. A citizen should also know 
how to think consistently, how to argue and how to move a 
resolution or an amendment, etc. Besides, he should possess 
various social skills. It is perhaps needless to say that all these 
things presuppose the existence of the freedom of association 
and the freedom of expression. 

Citizenship education is an important part of social edu- 
cation. If properly conceived and imparted, it would certainly 
be instrumental in bringing about a better and finer world—a 
world free from fear and war and oppression. Ultimately it is 
the citizenship education which will decide whether people will 
be awakened or used. 


(C) EDUCATION FOR WORKERS 


Workers constitute an important section of the community. 
Their number and importance are growing pari passu with the 
rapid industrialisation of the country. By ‘workers’ we, how- 
ever, do not mean only those doing manual labour in industries. 
The term includes both manual and non-manual employees 
working in industrial concerns but excludes the managerial staff 
invested with the authority to determine the policy and to “hire, 
fire, transfer and promote’. Those concerned with the indus- 
trial relations of the management should not also be brought 
within the purview of the term. i 

The working section of the community has certain problems 
and needs peculiar to its own. As ordinary men and women 
they of course require, along with the other sections of the 
community, some broad education. But to deal with the 
characteristic problems of their life and vocation they need some 
special type of education which we may call workers’ education. 
In this chapter we shall deal with this aspect of education. 
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In India there was no natural transition from the old 
methods of industrial production to the new, the craft industries 
being not gradually replaced by factories. As has been pointed 
out by M. N. Roy in his renowned book India in Transition, 
“the commercial penetration of India by British capitalism 
pushed the productive forces backward. Having lost its trade 
the artisan was forced back to the land. It was only two or 
three generations later that industries grew up in cities. Thus, 
the city-workers of modern India did not come out of the ranks 
of artisans, but comprised mostly of the landless peasants or 
„agricultural labourers.” 

This original position has not undergone any significant 
change even now. A large majority of industrial workers still 
come from villages. For them, however, that is not a very 
sweet choice. It is their hard economic condition and lack of 
employment opportunities which force them to throng to the 
cities. In the words of the Royal Commission on labour we 
may therefore say that workers are “pushed, not pulled to the 
city”. 

In the cities workers live in an environment strange to him, 
and the contrast between his original home and the present 
scene of his work is tremendous. Cut off from their families 
they live in slums which exposes them to various hazards, both 
physical and moral. The lack of healthy recreational facilities 
often drives them to take to gambling, alcoholism, visiting 
prostitutes, etc. The ties which impart a corporate and organic 
character to the village-life are loosened, but new ties are not 
easily formed. They hail from different parts of the country 
and are separated from one another on account of their religion, 
caste, community and language. The tensions thus created also 
affect their efficiency as workers. 

All these factors simply emphasise the vital need for an 
all-round adjustment in the life of an Indian worker. It is an 
adjustment not only with a new environment but also with a 
more complicated way of life. He should therefore be educated 
to meet this need as quickly and as easily as possible. Here also 

liberal education may come to his rescue. It will give him a 
broad outlook which will enable him to appreciate the arts of 
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life and also to understand various individual, familial and 
social problems. 

Another aspect of social education for workers is related 
directly to their jobs. Weare living in a highly dynamic age. 
New technological and technical innovations are constantly 
taking place. The question of adjustment of the factory 
workers with the new condition therefore crops here too. Even 
if the training of unemployed persons for a particular vocation 
does not come under the scope of social education except per— 
haps under very exceptional circumstances, it should certainly 
cover the training of the already employed workers for such 
technological and technical developments. Workers’ education 
is also to provide facilities to workers for improving their skills 
or even for acquiring new skills in order to secure promotions 
and increments in their existing scales of salary. 

Lastly, social education for workers must include education 
for their trade unions. ‘Unless there are trade unions, there is 
no labour movement”, says Colet. Revolutionary organisations 
and revolutionary theories largely supported by wage-earners 
may exist without trade unions. But the labour movement can 
hardly exist without them since the workers “learn the lesson 
of self-government and solidarity” in their trade unions alone. 
Immediately the education for trade unions involves knowledge 
about the technical aspects of the trade union management, e.g., 
labour laws and social legislations, industrial structure, tech- 
niques of negotiation, etc. The knowledge about technical 
matters should then be re-inforced by an understanding of the: 
economic and political issues and of the responsibilities and 
democratic significance of the trade union membership. This 
requires a broader foundation in liberal studies and social 
sciences. These needs, of course, vary according to .the 
position a worker occupies in the union hierarchy : a rank and 
file worker, a branch official or a leader at the national level. 

Such education of the workers will in course of time obviate 
the necessity of the unions to depend upon political parties for 
guidance. The latter will then no longer be able to exploit 
them for extraneous political considerations. The trade unions: 
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will become independent organisations managed by the workers 
themselves in their own interest. ¢ 

The education for trade union further entails a reorientation 

of workers’ attitude towards such unions. Trade unions were 
not mere strike committees nor were they organs of class wat. 
To look upon them as sheer agencies for collective bargaining is 
not proper. Trade unions are social organisations which are to 
‘promote the all-round interest of the workers as a social group— 
economic, social and cultural interest. They must also con- 
tribute their mite in the development of industries and train 
their members to take into account the wider aspects of life and 
behave as responsible citizens. - 

Social education for workers is all the more necessary to-day 
because they are expected to play a far greater role in the indus- 
trial field than before. The present industrial unrest has been 
very largly attributed to alienated labour. The solution has 
been found in increasing participation in the management of 
their respective factories. It envisages a co-management and 
even self-management of the factories by the workers. For this 
purpose not merely a technical knowledge of the entire produc- 
tive process of the factory concerned but also an appreciation 
of the role of the factory in the community at large necessita- 
ting appropriate action on the part of the workers is required. 

Before we conclude, we would do well to point out that 
Indian workers, like many other categories of the Indian people, 
are rather fatalistic in outlook. This constitutes a major 
impediment to the growth ofa self-reliant, democratic trade 
union movement in this country. Basically it is a task of social 
education, as we have observed elsewhere too, to dispel this 
fatalistic outlook of the Indian people by stressing the creative 


potentialities of man. 
(D) COMMUNITY RECREATION 


In the last chapter we have posed creative recreation against 
commercial recreation. Creative recreation is the positive res- 
ponse to the passivity, regimentation and uniformity of the 
modern life. It is one of the creative uses of leisure. 

Recreation is generally eulogised as a preventive of nervous. 
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tensions and release from strain and is thus regarded as a mere 
compliment of work. From the standpoint of social education, 
however, recreation is a means of reducing delinquency and 
crimes. Idle time as such has not negative effects only in the 
sense that it brings about a “stagnation and decay of perso- 
nality”. It is also positively harmful. Most of the delinquent 
and criminal acts are committed during the leisure time for 
getting the means for the enjoyment of leisure. It has been seen 
that crimes record a downfall after the establishment of recrea- 
‘tion centre in a locality. Creative recreation enriches the lives 
-of individuals and creates well-balanced and law-abiding citizens, 
A healthy recreation movement may therefore be very well 
started in our country. 

Much of our recreation is, of course, of individual nature 
like reading and writing, walking, gardening, radio listening, 
‘etc. These recreations are, no doubt, good so far as they go. 
But obviously they have their limitations. Many kinds of 
recreation are possible only as community recreation. Commu- 
nity recreation further brings men into face-to-face relations 
and makes them rather adaptive in temperament. It thus 
imparts a sound training in citizenship. ‘The ethics of play- 
ground,” observe Mayer and Brightbill in their celebrated 
work “the codes of sportsmen, and the principles of adminis- 
tration and supervision follow closely the general tenets of good 
citizenship.” 

Creative recreation, however, presupposes the existence of 
facilities for the same. We cannot play football unless there is 
aground. But the recreation facilities are limited by the condi- 
tions of modern living. Now wealthy persons have the where- 
withal to secure for themselves recreative facilities at their plea- 
sure. Even men of moderate means can manage to get some 
‘such facilities through individual and cooperative endeavours. 
But for a good many of citizens there can be hardly some recrea- 
tion opportunities unless these are provided by official and semi- 
official agencies. The latter have to come forward to re-create 
recreation, the traditional channels of recreation having mostly 
faded out under the impact of the modern society. 

Thus both the Government of India and the different state 
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Governments have their departmental films. The Government 
of West Bengal has its Folk Entertainment Section which orga— 
nises theatrical and other recreational performances. Melas and 
excursions are being held under the Governmental expenses. 
Games, exhibitions, libraries, museums, community centres. 
are also being similarly organised. 

In view of the importance of community recreation for the 
modern life, there should be a careful planning for it from the 
village to the national levels. But for this purpose exclusive 
dependence must not be placed upon official and semi-official 
agencies. Because in that case a good deal of propaganda is 
likely to be served in the name of recreation or educational 
recretion. It also tends to be stereotyped. To overcome these 
difficulties non-official agencies will have to come forward. Of 
course, facilities in the shape of buildings, grounds, financial 
grants, etc. may be taken from Government or semi- 
Government institutions. But the organisation of recreation 
itself should normally be left to the private and voluntary 
associations. The concept of a welfare state must not kill all 
our initiatives. 

In any planning of recreation the needs of special groups 
will, however, be taken into consideration. Thus we should 
note that there is a gulf of difference between the recreational 
needs of children and those of adult mainly because of the diffe- 
rence in their outlook. Many adults have not any recreation 
interests. These interests have either not developed at all since 
during the early period of their life or they could not get oppor- 
tunities to play and develop their recreational interests or that 
their interests have died down because of the subsequent lack of 
opportunities. It is the duty of the social education workers to 
develop or re-create their recreational interests and skills. 

Asarule, the recreational interests of the adults are, how- 
ever, more defined than those of the children. Some of them 
may be more interested in increasing their earning skills than in 
anything else. Some may need to know reading and writing or 
to have citizenship education. Pure cultural development, 

dramatic performances, sports and athletics may interest others 
most. An ideal social education programme should try to bring 
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together people of similar interests in a locality and cater their 
Tespective needs. Each locality should therefore have a suitably 
designed separate recreation building like the community 
centre, 


(E) COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


The community development programme was inaugurated in 
India on 2nd October, 1952. Its purpose is to revitalise the 
Stagnant rural side where nearly eighty per cent of the people of 
the community still lives and from where even cities and towns 
draw their sustenance. As a matter of fact, the vitality of a 
civilisation depends upon that of its rural life, and history 
abounds in instances when with their decline civilisations also 
declined. After India had attained independence, the question 
of rural reconstruction therefore came to occupy a topmost 
place in the minds of her leaders. The Community Develop- 
ment programme has been conceived in pursuit of this ideal. 

The approach of this programme is an integrated one. The 
other nation-building departments of the Government tackle the 
various rural welfare problems in a piecemeal way, each having 
its respective plan for the purpose. The Community Develop- 
ment Projects try to coordinate all these plans. The different 
needs of the rural people are inter-related. They should there- 
fore be met also in a planned way, thus enkindling in the 
process the necessary confidence and intiative among the rural 
people so as to enable them to take charge of these activities as 
soon as possible. Accordingly the Project Executive Officer 
has under him a team of technical experts. He coordinates. 
their activities. 

The Community Development Programme is, however, con- 
cerned not only with what can be done but also with how it is. 
done. In solving the community problems it lays stress more 
upon cooperative efforts than upon individual actions. That is 
to say, the Community Development Programme seeks commu- 
nity upliftment through community actions. The Community 
Development movement is an aided self-help movement. What 
then is exactly the role of social education in its programme ? 
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What functions are the Social Education Organisers expected to 
perform exactly in this programme? ? 

Before going to answer this question we would perhaps do 
well to point out that in a project of the Community Develop- 
ment each specialist has a educational function too, each being 
an extension officer in his field. Besides, there is a multi-purpose 
Village Level Worker. He is a common agent of all the speci- 
alists of the block although due to the importance of agriculture 
in the village life and in the life of the nation he has to pay 
special attention to this aspect of the programme. A social 
education organiser has therefore no vital role to play in the 
extension work of the Community Development in spite of the 
fact that social education itself has such a connotation. More- . 
over, a Social Education Organiser is not an expert at all in the 
sense that he does not possess a high degree of technical 
knowledge in any subject. 

A Social Education Organiser is expected to play a two-fold 
tole in a Community Development Programme. One is psy- 
chological and philosophical and the other is programmatic. A 
Community Development Programme envisages progressive 
changes in the practices of the rural people. These cannot be 
made to stay unless the people themselves feel their need and 
come forward to participate in the process. An engine will 
move automatically when steam is generated in it. Otherwise it 
will move only so long it is propelled by others. Our people are 
like so many steamless engines. They have a proverbially 
fatalistic outlook of life. They believe in the law of karma and 
thus lack in almost all incentives to progress. The Social : 
Education Organiser should try to bring about a significant 
change in this basic attitude of the people towards their life and 
introduce the motive power in their otherwise immobile life. 

A Social Education Organiser should therefore possess 
adequate knowledge about the social and cultural background 


1. It has been contended by some scholars that while the different 
extension officers of a block are to demonstrate how things are done, the 
task of a Social Education Organiger consists in preparing the ground for 
such demonstrations and convince the people as to why these should be 


done. 
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of the people of his locality, particularly the customs, beliefs and 
prejudices prevalent among them. He must also be well 
conversant with the villagers’ psychology and capable of winning 
their confidence. By logical arguments, citing instances and 
holding actual demonstrations he will have to make out to them 
how man builds up his own destiny with his brain and brawn. 
The approach of the Organiser must, however, be such as not 
to offend the vanity of the villagers. Every man having an 
inate rationality in him, the villagers cannot but respond to his 
call, This amounts to a veritable psychological and philosophi- 
cal revolution in the country side. Only then the spoonfeeding 
of the villagers will cease and they will be induced to exert 
themselves in every way to improve their quality of life. 

Further, a Social Education Organiser must try to sustain 
and develop the spirit of community in the mind of the people 
in his area—a sense of belonging to the area. The Community 
Development programme generally lays great emphasis on deve- 
loping agriculture and industry and building schools, roads, 
hospitals, community centres, etc. But while going to do that 
attention should also be given to the fact that each local commu- 
nity is developed as “a miniature welfare state” so that primary 
needs of the people like food, clothing, shelter, primary edu— 
cation and primary health services can be met within that local 
community as far as possible, And each family, while working 
for its own welfare, must keep in view the welfare of all other 
families living in that area. 

Apart from this philosophical-cum-psychological task, which 
by itself is no doubt an up-hill one, a Social Education Orga- 
niser has to discharge some specific functions too. A detailed 
list of these functions has been laid down in the manual on social 
education. This is indeed a formidable list which appears to be 
meant more for evoking admiration than for implementation. 
The work-load is too heavy for one or two Social Education 
Organisers to carry, there being only two such Organisers—one 
male and the other female—for a block comprising roughly one 
hundred villages. The said officers have no separate set of 
functionaries at their exclusive disposal for assisting them to 
discharge their formidable duties. The Village Level Worker is 
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under the direct control of the Block Development Officer and 
is, as we have already observed, a multi-purpose man. His 
cooperation is therefore hardly available for social education 
work. 

Confronted with the formidable tasks a Social Education 
Organiser is generally called upon to perform, he oftener than 
not takes to the path of least resistance. Adult literacy, village 
library service, citizenship education, recreational activities etc. 
fall within the orbit of the activities of the Organiser. He, 
however, soon finds that he is not succeeding much in creating 
interest in the minds of the village people to learn written words- 
So he begins to depend increasingly upon recreation programmes 
to attract them towards the social education centres. These 
programme are generally devoid of any educational content and 
serve only the purpose of amusement. As a result, the village 
people generally fail to derive any long-range benefit from 
them. 

For the success of the Community Development Programme 
it is therefore essential that the role of the Social Education 
Organiser is viewed in the proper perspective. To cope with 
their routine and sundry activities like literacy, etc. the number 
of Social Education Organisers should be increased in every 
block. Besides, as their task is to change the very basis of the 
accepted values of the people of the countryside by functioning 
as the spearheads of a philosophical revolution there, their 
training programme should also be adjusted accordingly. This 
means that they will have to be made to imbibe a scientific view 
of life. For unless they themselves posses the conviction in 
man’s power to control and reconstruct his environment, how 
can they convey it to others ? Their training method too should 
be imbued with democratic values. In that case they will learn 
the lesson of approaching the people not in an authoritative, but 
in a pursuasive, way. Not only what an Organiser teaches but 
also how he teaches are of primary importance. One reinforces 
the other. What has been said so far regarding the training of 
the Social Education Organisers does not, however, take away 
from the importance of imparting technical competence to them 


in dealing with their day-to-day routine jobs. 
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(F) SOCIAL EDUCATION IN URBAN AREAS 


So far as social education is concerned, villages to-day 
almost monopolise our attention to the utter neglect of towns 
and cities. It is true that not less than 70 p.c. of our people 
Still live in villages. And seldom in the course of world history 
has the greatness of a nation survived long the disintegration of 
its rural life. None the less, the need for social education in 
urban areas is notin any way less, if not greater, than that in 
Tural areas. 

The neolithic country town was little more than an over- 
grown village. It is the paleo-neolithic age which seems to have 
first seen the birth of a full-blown city with new institutional 
forms. So far as India is concerned, there are definite proofs 
that there was a highly developed urban civilisation even before 
the advent of the Aryans. 

Need for social education in towns : Increasing industriali- 
sation has also accelerated the process of industrialisation in our 
country. Besides, the urban is highly complex. It is more or 
less impersonal in nature. There is a multiplicity of social con- 
tacts. Social codes are also diverse. Secondary relationships 
replace the primary group values. Our neighbours in towns are 
only nigh-dwellers. The social needs of a town-dweller are 
satisfied not in one familial or neighbourhood close-knit group 
but in a number of rather independent memberships. He is 
detached except some weaker or stronger attachments of his own 
choice. Consequently he largely lacks in a feeling of identifica— 
tion with his neighbourhood and in his we-feeling and depen- 
dence-feeling. The role-feeling of a city-dweller does not also 
Temain unaffected because in view of the dimension and com- 
Plexity of forces at work in society, he is likely to feel insigni- 
ficant and impotent. We know that man is not only a social, but 
also a community, being. This pronounced loss of the commu- 
nity sense in a town makes its inhabitants sick and unhappy 
within theirheart of hearts in spite of the many distractions of 
the urban life. The rehabilitation of the communal life of towns 
and cities therefore calls for special endeavours in those areas, 

Even as regards literacy, we may point out, it is a means 
Of livelihood for a larger proportion of citizens than for the 
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villagers. Moreover, a large number of townspeople are 
engaged in industrial pursuits. And as changes are constantly 
taking place in industrial techniques, etc., orientation courses. 
shall have to be arranged at intervals for those industrial 
employees. Again, in view of the temptations of the urban life 
the townsmen must be particularly taught the way of passing 
their leisure in a fruitful way. The importance of greater civic 
consciousness and better civic habits for the city people cannot 
be also gainsaid. All these factors emphsise the need for social 
education drives in urban areas. 

Pattern and Programme: Social education as a concept 
does not differ from place to place. But its specific patterns and 
programmes are determined by the character of the specific 
society for which it is meant. The following are some of the 
items of work that may be profitably taken up by urban social 
education workers : 

(a) To, build up a community life in cities and towns which 
are not primary communities. They have generally centralised 
and unitary administrations under which citizens have very limi- 
ted scope for participation in civic affairs. Towns and cities are, 
however, generally made of smaller neighbourhoods that can 
be made to function more or less as primary communities. A 
city as a whole may be built up as a federation of such primary 
communities. The cities of Yugoslavia are reported to be 
organised on this pattern. To build up in every locality of a 
town or city a community centre. It must serve as a centre of 
attraction for the local people. For this purpose it should be 
equipped with a good library and various recreational facilities, 
both indoor and outdoor. In the absence of a regular commu- 
nity centre a drama club may be organised. Here the neigh- 
bours will come to know one another rather intimately and will 
cease to be more nigh-dwellers. 

(b) To propagate various public safety and hygienic prac- 
tices so that the citizens can guard against street accidents and 
outbreaks of contagious diseases. Particular care should be 
taken to educate the people residing in bustees in matters of 
public hygiene, family planning and counselling, change in food 


habits, etc. 
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(c) To make the people learn better civic habits, e.g., 
standing in queues, making a rightuse ofpublic places like parks, 
libraries and public urinals, disposing of garbage, behaving in 
public gatherings, etc. For executing these and similar other 
tasks youth clubs may be organised in the different wards of a 
town. 

(d) To undertake cleanliness and beautification campaigns 
and to run courses in first-aid. 

(e) To run literary centres and regular schools and colleges 
towards the evening. Residential summer schools may be orga- 
nised. A widespread library service should also be built up, and 
whenever possible, popular lectures by competent persons upon 
different cultural and utilitarian topics may be arranged. 
Attempts should be made to organise vocational and industrial 
training centres too. All these things will go a long way towards 
meeting the greater educational needs of the town-people. 

To run cooperatives, to build up vigilant parties and mahalla 
committees to guard against the activities of various anti-social 
elements and many other similar items of work may also be 
included in a programme of social education for urbanjareas. 

Organisational set-up: The Government cannot shirk its 
responsibility for social education in urban areas too. It should 
therefore set up an organisation in towns for social education 
work in the same way as has been done in rural areas. Muni- 
cipalities and Corporations too have their responsibilities in the 
matter. Thus it devolves upon the municipal bodies to provide 
accomodation for community centres and libraries although the 
State Government may contribute a share towards maintaining 
them. 

But we need not depend entirely upon official patronage for 
social education work in urban areas. Ample talent and resour- 
ces are available there and may be harnessed for social education 
purposes. To achieve the maximum result the activities of all 
the social education agencies, both official and non-official, in 
a town or in a particular locality of it should have to be coordi- 
nated properly. With that end in view a coordinating commi- 
ttee composed of representatives from the state and the muni- 
cipality concerned and representatives from non-official edu— 
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-eational bodies may be set up. It may raise its own fund and 

may -assist suitable agencies in filling up any gap or gaps that 
-exist in the social education programme of any area. 

Prospect > Speaking of the prospect of a city Lewis Mum- 
ford, inter alia, says : “...the city has undergone many changes 
during the last five thousand years; and further are doubtless 
in store. But the innovations that beckon urgently are not in 
the extension and perfection of physical equipment ; still less in 
multiplying automatic electronic devices for dispersing sub- 
urban dust the remaining organs of culture. Just the contrary : 
significant improvements will come only through applying art 
and thought to the city’s central human concerns...... We must 
restore to the city the maternal, life-nurturing functions, the 
jautonomous activities, the symbiotic associations that have 
dong been neglected or suppressed. For the city should be an 
organ of love; and the best economy of cities is the care and 
culture of men.’ 

(G) DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Democracy is perhaps as old as man himself. In course of 
ats long career democracy has repeatedly been presented with 
serious challenges. As a matter of fact, two sets of values— 
Greek and Roman—have been vying with each other to get 
ascendancy over human affairs almost since the dawn of 
civilisation. 

Flight from freedom : The challenge that confronts democracy 
to-day is, however, more basic. Because totalism is not being 
now imposed upon the people from outside. On the contrary, 
they are falling willing victims to it. This comparative eclipse 
of democracy has often been attributed to the attempt on the 
part of some powerful philosophies to rationalise the sacrifice 
of the individual at the altar of some collective ego, be it the 
class or the nation. This diagnosis of the disease, we think, 
amounts to putting the cart before the horse and thus suffers 
from the fallacy of an inverted logic. It is not because these 
philosophies are powerful that they continue to influence the 
popular mind but because these philosophies are exercising great 


i, The City in History, P. 575. 
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influence over the popular mind that they come to be considered 
powerful. And the philosophies concerned have succeeded in 
exercising this influence as there is a predisposition towards’ this 
end in the mind of the people themselves. The popularity of 
the so-called totalitarian philosophies is therefore not so much 
the cause, as the symptom, of.the disease. 

The cause is inherent in the very structure of the contem- 
porary society. The states we are living in are so vast and the 
forces in operation are so complex that far from controlling 
them the individuals are often unable even to comprehend 
them. In the face of it they naturally feel insignificant and 
impotent and are increasingly impelled to find some sort of 
security by identifying themselves with this or that collective 
entity. As has been pointed out by Erich Fromm, the fear of 
freedom gives rise to the peculiar phenomenon of a flight from 
freedom, upon which the present totalitarian philosophies thrive. 
They having little means to assert themselves come to Jack in 
the corresponding mentality too. That is why modern demo- 
cracies also with the rapid process of bureaucratisation are fast 
Josing their individualist content and are being reduced to some 
formal procedures only, deriving their sanction from another 
collective concept—the people. 

Circulation of knowledge : Such is the challenge of the con- 
temporary situation, and the challenge is severe. Now we shall 
have to find an answer to it and see how the judgments of the 
individual citizens to be brought to bear upon the affairs of the 
society can be instructed more effectively. Social education is a 
creative answer to that challenge. It alone will not perhaps 
solve the problem, but without it too no lasting solution will be 
possible. 

Liberal studies having a pronounced bias towards social 
sciences constitute the core of social education. It is true that 
historically the concept of liberal education had its origin in the 
slave-society of Athens. But its scope should now be expanded 
to cover all the adult population of the country so that they can 
appreciate the liberal values on which alone democracy in the 
real sense of the term can be based. The notion that knowledge 
is a proud privilege of the few is in keeping with the general 
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mental climate of the restrictive system of production. The 
fund of knowledge is, however, common and ought to be demo- 
eratised. What is needed for the purpose is merely that it 
should be presented in different forms to different social groups 
after taking into consideration their respective backgrounds, 
motivations and educational standards. Thus equipped, the 
people will not only find the world larger and more beautiful 
but will also be able to meet the challenge of the situation both 
intellectually and emotionally. 

Specialised training cannot impart to a man the fitness for 
playing the larger whole he is expected to play in the society at 
large. Its narrow character prevents him from acquiring that 


breadth of vision, balanced judgment, understanding of the 


contemporary social problems and sense of the values which 
inform our life. These are the qualities which only liberal edu- 
cation can foster. And an adult age having the background of 
maturity and experience is the appropriate time for acquiring 
this education with its full implications. 

In India we have devoted our attention mostly to the institu- 
tional aspect of democracy and have generally neglected the 
human aspect. But under any social system it is man that 
ultimately counts. It is the formation of man which constitutes 
the content of education. To ensure the successful functioning 
of democracy in India we must leave no stones unturned to 
develop institutions which will serve as so many channels. 
through which knowledge will flow to the homes, fields, facto- 
ties and offices. So far we have behaved like those lazy farmers 
who, after sowing their seeds dutifully and hopefully in the 
spring, went on fishing when the harvest was ripe. 

In India an attempt is now being made to broaden and deepen: 
the basis of democracy by doing away the party system and by 
proving for participatory democracy. At the state and national 
levels the periodic assessment of the responsibility of their elected 
representatives by the peoples’ will then give place to a constant 
assessment. This require a far greater knowledge and political 
awareness on the part of the people which it is the function of 
social education to supply. 
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(H) LITERACY AND DEMOCRACY 


An educated electorate is the sine qua non of a successful 
democracy. But literacy is not education. Literacy by itself 
means mere acquaintance with certain written symbols while 
education signifies the imbibement of ideas and the development 
of our mental faculties towards some desired end. Now these 
ideas can be imbibed and the faculties can be developed in 
other ways than through acquaintance with the written symbols. 
Simple literacy is thus neither the beginning nor the end of 
education. 

Although literacy is not synonymous with education, it is 
surely one of the principal means by which the people can be 
educated. After the invention of the arts of reading and writing 
they, however, remained more or less the close preserves of the 
fortunate few for thousands of years. In the earlier society life 
remained static. Tradition and customs ruled there. People 
used to live in face-to-face groups where a good deal could be 
learnt through imitation and oral precepts. The ability to read 
and write. was therefore not a felt need of the ordinary people. 
Books, etc. were also then not easily available. Besides, as has 
been already observed, society could not then afford education 
for the bulk of people because to be educated meantto be unpro- 
ductive. That was the age of the low productivity of labour. 
Consequently, the more the number of educated people, the 
greater the exploitation of the remaining people. 

The world we are living in at present is, however, qualita- 
tively different. Here the printed word has come to play a major 
part. There is now a tremendous flow of books, periodicals, 
posters and leaflets dealing with the vital problems of our life. 
To-day literacy is to serve as the veritable ‘open sesame’ to the 
cave of knowledge. Under the circumstances no man can be 
said to be educated without being literate. Literacy makes (Him). 
largely self-supporting in the matter of acquiring knowledge. it 
also gives him self-confidence. To serve its purpose literacy 
should, however, be adequate. This means that-the/conception 
of minimum literacy must give place to that--of| functional 
literacy—literacy which can serve useful functions in life. Unless 
we are preapared to do the spadework of spreading literacy: 


L i 
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among the people, all our tall talks about democracy will prove 
to be nothing but snobberies. “Apart from all other things, this 
fact’ itself.should lead us to give greater emphasis than hitherto+ 
fore upon this item of social education. Enasi 

- Public: literacy- is, however, fraught with potential danket 
for democracy. Because the people will-now come all the moře 
under the -influence of the vast unscrupulous propaganda: 
machinery of the modern period, the far greater part of 
which: is controlled by the men having money-bags at their 
disposal. To guard against this possibility adult learners must. 
be made to develop-an -interest in independent reading and 
critical judgment so that they can separate the grain: on ta 
chaff. cbs 
‘We shall therefore have to motivate tlie aule a, 
Amidst’ the`vast development work that is now going all around: 
us the. basic thing should not miss our attention. A Mission: 
sponsored by ‘the International Bank for Reconstruction and, 
Development pinpointed the issue when it said that ‘a generally 
literate, vigorous and skilled people are not so spectacular or 
tangible a symbol of progress as a hydro-electric plant or a steel 
mill, but their value is infinitely greater.” $ 


4) LITERACY AND DEVELOPMENT 


` Illiteracy is most widespréad in the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. Thesé regions aré mostly situated at the equator be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancerand the Tropicof Capricora. Almost 
all. of them hada hoary past rich in’material dnd cultural tradi- 
tions. -But owing to various reasons they are now languishing 
in the backwaters of history. This has led’some scholars-to 
contend that illiteracy and material backwardnéss are not simply’ 
causes óf co-existence. “They are causally connected; ~o «s. 
Recent researches too tend to corroborate this contention. 
Thus Lerner who made a longitudinal study of several commu 
nities in the Middle East calculated multiple corelation coeffici= 
ents’ between some important elements of modernisation, viz. 
literacy, urbanisation, media participation and political partici- 
pation. -The correlations were ‘found:to be so high that-Lerner 
¢Ame to the obvious conclusion that the four elements of moder- 
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nisation must go together. What is therefore needed is an in~1 
tegrated approach to the problems of the community. © >: > 

This conclusion is good so far as it goes. But the difficulty’ 
arises when we proceed to determine whether litetacy is the? 
cause, or the effect, of the fundamental kind of backwardness” 
—€conomic, social, physical, etc. 

An important group of sociologists is of opinion that illiteracy 
is only a symptom of such backwardness.: So the programme ` 
of litéracy should be linked with other developmental schemes; 
It has thus been pointed out by Ryburn, among others, that 
the achievement of adult literacy in particular emanates ‘from’ 
a change in the spirit of men and women”. According to this” 
group of sociologists, the change can be wrought only through!’ 
the developmental programmes to remove the fundamental kind” 
of backwardness under which under-developed countries are? 
smarting. A proper integration of the literacy programme with - 
the process of the socio-economic development will be able to“ 
create the necessary enthusiasm among the illiterate people and? 
dispel the. lack of interest on the- part of the intelligentsia: 
Besides, as we have pointed out later on, unless a man’s bottom! 
needs’ like those for security and livelihood are not satisfied, it is‘ 
not possible for him to engage in educational activities. Direct“ 
frontal attacks upon adult illiteracy is therefore bound to end in” 
a-fiasco!. 

This explains, it is argued, why in spite of spending tons of ` 
money for liquidating illiteracy in the underdeveloped region 
and evolving different methods and techniques for achieving} 
quick results in the field, it has not been possible to motivate’ 
the people properly.- It is largely the realisation of ‘this fa¢t’ 
which has led India to replace the idea of mere literacy with” 
that of ‘social education’ in 1948. ‘ 

There is, however, an opposing school of thought which! 
contends that literacy is not the effect, but the cause, of si 


socio-economic development of a country. Distinguished eco 
Ww 

1, The success of a literacy programme too presupposes a multiront 
attack, In spite of a strong desire to attend a literacy class a man may. 


not find it possible to do so because of his Ngee povery or health’ 
rohit 


9 


condition. 
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nomiists like Solow, Schultz, Machlup, Denison and Tinbergen 
belong to this school. In their opinion, the socio-economic 
development is more or less the material manifestation of the 
éducational progress, and it is possible to estimate the “‘edu- 
cational capital” as a ratio of other forms of capital. Factors 


like capital, natural resources, foreign aid and foreign trade- 


are, no doubt, important for economic growth. But none is 
so much important as the human factor. Personal effectiveness 
is like life-energy to any organisation. So long people have 
their hopes and aspirations focussed on bare survival and do not 
care much for their all-round advancement or that of the 
community and the country, no rapid economic and ‘social 
development can come about. That is to say, there must bea 
“revolution of rising expectancy’’—a self-generating urge for 
progress and development. Unless such a psychological mobi- 
lisation can be brought about, no programme of social change 
and economic development will be translated into action. 


Changes in aspiration and motivation precede, rather than- 
follow, socio-economic development. Adult literacy creates. 


the capacity for self-education and continuous development. 
According to this school of thought, the cause of literacy has 
suffered in India because of its absorption in the wider concept 
of social education in the post-independence period. 

Harbison and Myers in their recently published work Edu- 
cation, Manpower and Economic Growth have studied the case 
more analytically and have reached the conclusion that not all 
kinds of education have equal relevance for all stages of the 
economic development. The different stages of economic deve- 
lopment have their corresponding different educational needs. 
We need not go into the details of their analysis. We shall 
only see what the two authors have got to say about mass 
literacy. According to them, the importance of mass literacy 
is greatest when it is a question of modernising agriculture. To- 
day it has therefore a special relevance for our country. But in 


this connection we would do well to keep in-mind-that-whatever - 


may be the economic stage of a society, literacy always provides 


the foundation for an educational system which in its turn is. 


functionally related to the particular stage. 
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The controversy seems to be fruitless from the practical point 
of view. Both these contending trends of thought are true in their 
own way. Because literacy is the cause as well as the effect of 
the socio-economic development. In an under-developed coun- 
try we find a complex in which cultural and socio-economic 
factors are interdependent. Concerted action has to be taken on 
all fronts to produce the maximum result. This means that the 
literacy programme will have to be integrated with the prog- 
ramme for satisfying the primary and bottom needs of the 
‘people. 


AGENCIES 


Role of a University in Social Education 
People’s College 

Public Libraries 

Some Major Agencies 


ROLE OF A UNIVERSITY IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


A university is a place of study and research. Its business. 
is to educate men and women for learned professions. Advanced 
teaching and original researches call for full-time attention. A 
very pertinent question has therefore presented itself : Should 
such an institution devote itself to the pedestrian task of social 
education on any significant scale ? At best a university teacher 
may give an occasional lecture to a public audience in a more 
or less popular way. Is it not a mere wastage of time on his 
part directly in social education activities? Will it not divert 
him from his proper and far more important sphere of duty ? 

Even when it is grudgingly conceded that a university should 
or may participate in social and adult education activities, these 
are not generally counted at par with its traditional academic 
work. This service has come to be known as the university 
extension service and is carried on as something extraneous. 
That is why this work is performed outside the college hours 
and outside the university campus. To the teachers who engage 
themselves in these activities it is generally one of many other 
Means of adding to their regular incomes. So much attention 
is Scarcely paid to it. 

Those who contend in this way have, however, failed in 
varying degrees to see the role of a university in its proper pers- 
Pective. When books were rare, the pursuit of learning was 
Temoved from the workday life. It was then considered a 
Sacred privilege of a restricted caste. Formalism, scholasticism 
and snobbery followed from this attitude. A university is by no 
means an end in itself. It exists for the sake of society and is 
largely supported by public funds. It should therefore discharge 
its responsibilities towards the society. In that case, it will 
have to take a broader conception of its educational role. 

We are living in a changing world. Problems are thus cons- 
tantly cropping up. The very existence of the society and its. 
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quality of life will depend upon their satisfactory solution. 
The services of those persons possessing the best available know- 
ledge and the capacity to think in a rational way will be required 
for the purpose, Otherwise adult education will soon degene- 
rate into adulterated education. Obviously the university 
teachers are the fittest persons to undertake this task because of 
their scholarship and detachment. The teachers of every faculty 
and department, particularly those who are not engaged in any 
fundamental researches should have their allotted functions in 
the field of social education. In this sense a university shall 
-have to function as a ‘community college’ to which we have 
-already referred. The university education will then cease to be 
-campus-bound. It will be canalised to the people where they 
are found and by every available means. 

The university teachers in their turn will also be benefitted 
‘from such communication with the society at large. It will 
give them an opening into the wider world. They will be able 
to learn concretely from life and draw correct conclusions from 
experience. Besides, if a university teacher does not supplement 
his work within his university class, his endeavours within the 
class are sure to be stultified largely by the atmosphere prevail- 
ing outside. Without the two-way communication both the 
society and the university will suffer. 

It is true that to expand the function of a university in this 
way more manpower and more money may be needed. Special 
-extra-mural departments may have to be created. Further, it 
may not always be possible for the regular teachers of a univer- 
sity to travel long distances to undertake social education work. 
In those cases, special staffs may be required to supplement 
their work. Particular care must, however, be taken that the 
University extension service does justice to the university spon- 
sorship. As has been remarked by Manheim, the democrati- 
sation of knowledge does not certainly mean its levelling down. 
If the university extension service fails to conform in standard 
to What is done inside it, there is no justification for entrusting 
the university with this work. It may very well be left to some 
Other agency or agencies. 


The commitment of the university teachers to social edu- 
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zation work follows also from the nature of learning itself. 
Human knowledge in every field is constantly expanding itself. 
Consequently fresh possibilities are always being opened up 
before us. It is mostly in universities that newer and newer 
knowledge is being acquired. It therefore devolves upon them 
to arrange that those living outside the universities can absorb 
the newly acquired knowledge as rapidly as possible. Human 
mind, like an automobile car, requires overhauling at intervals. 
A mind grows with education only. As soon as our education 
stops, the mind too ceases to grow. Since a mind cannot stand 
stationery, it deteriorates if it fails to grow. Š 

Further, as we have seen, there are certain studies which 
characteristically adult. These studies are generally concerned 
with human beings and their behaviour. Politics and history 
are the most important of them. Only adults can derive maxi- 
mum benefit from a perusal of these studies. Universities will 
stand self-condemned if they do not participate in adult 
education. 

Universities should increasingly take leadership in bestowing 
unbiased thought upon the contemporary social, political and 
economic questions of burning importance. Thus in our country 
Political parties are now being looked upon with disgust. An 
intellectual lead may come from the universities as how the 
People’s initiative can be developed through panchayets, etc, 
by way of replacing the political parties. Similarly the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta may select for its special study the impact of 
the refugee influx and the like while the Patna University can 
integrate the programmes of its economics department with the 
problems of the sugar industry in that region. This will help 
every university create for itself an image of its own in the 
public eye. The multiplication of universities will also not 
appear meaningless to the people. With a view to achieving 
these objectives universities may further develop background 
Materials like the preparation of the relevant literature, educa- 
tional films, tape records, library guidance, etc. 

It has also been suggested that one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of a university teacher towards the nation is to hold 
before it a clear picture of the vision of it as envisaged in the 
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constitution of India. The implications of this vision in terms 
of the cultural and institutional transformation of the present- 
day society have to be worked out and presented ina lucid 
form before the people of this country. 

In fine, we may point out that social education is more OF 
less still a virgin field in India. There isa vast scope of study 
and research, both at theoretical and applied levels, in this field. 
The universities are the proper bodies to promote this study and 
research. As regards the training of social education workers 
too they can play a large part. At present this training is given 
rather on an ad hoc basis. It is high time that the 
ad hoc training is replaced by regular training as an 
essential part of the established educational system. Obviously 
the universities of the country should come forward and organise 
certificate, diploma and degree courses for social education 
workers. 

Much fruitful result may also be obtained if universities are 
required to accept ‘village adoption schemes’. Under this 
scheme a university will be asked to “adopt” certain villages 
in its neighbourhood to assist in their educational, economic and 
social development. For this purpose labour and social ser- 
vice camps may beset up there. Students should be assigned 
to different fields and given credit in their university examina- 
tions for their assigned work in the villages. Incidentally this 
will make their life socially purposeful and may serve to 


win them away from such self stultifying activities as strikes and 
party politics’. 


1, Britain is going to make a novel experiment in the shape of 2 
University of the Air. It will meet the demand for more people “with 
higher education and ability” but it will not come into conflict with the 
existing adult education centres. Equipped with modern technological 
discoveries this open and new university will improve the general educational 
Standards of all who care to look and listen, It will also provide full 
facilities to study for diplomas and degrees. The University can start 
sraight with the provision of correspondence, radio and television courses 
“without having to wait for the long business of finding sites, raising money, 


putting up buildings”. The idea is most appropriate for developing countries 
like India. 


PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 


In many ways People’s colleges popularly known in our 
country as Janata Colleges are unique institutions. They serve a 
purpose which is incapable of being served by any other institu- 
tion. These Colleges are also novel for our country, they being 
exclusively post independence innovations. 

The People’s Colleges are mostly designed on the pattern of 
the Folk Colleges of Denmark. The first such College was 
founded in Denmark in the year 1844. In due course the 
results produced by these Colleges attracted the attention of the 
world at large, and many countries proceeded to copy them. 
The British Commonwealth countries constituted an important 
exception although Grundtvig, the pioneer of the idea of Folk 
College in Denmark, got much inspiration from the British 
tradition itself, That is why we have not heard much of it 
during the pre-independence days. In 1948-49 the Radhakrishnan 
Commission, while going to discuss the scope and function of a 
rural university, first spoke of the necessity of introducing such 


institutions in our country. Since then the idea has caught the 


imagination of our Government and of our people. Asa 
plished almost 


result, one or two People’s College has been esta 
in every State and Union Territory- 

It is mainly because of the fact that the People’s Colleges 
were not of indigenous growth and were rather new in the field, 
there is found to be much loose and confused thinking about 
their nature and the task they should be called upon to perform. 
With a view to forming a cleat conception of what should be the 
nature and function of the People’s Colleges of our country we 
shall do well to have a glance at the part played by the Folk 


Colleges in the national life of Denmark, their home of origin. 
In this connection we $ fference in tradition 


ould note the di 
that subsists between the adult e ent of Denmark 


ducation movem 
and that of other Western countries. Generally speaking, as we 
8 
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have pointed out earlier, the principal aim of the Danish adult 
education movement has been to educate men while adult edu; 
cational institutions in other countries has mainly sought fo train 
vocational workers. The Danish Folk College movement meets 
the contemporary demand of technological and vocational train- 
ing indirectly, their approach being that the students who are 
“humanly committed” will also be better workers. The other 
countries are trying to cope with this demand directly, i.e., by 
providing knowledge and skills that the trainees require for their 
Tespective jobs. Better workers would not necessarily be better 
men and better citizens. This characterisation should, however, 
be taken to indicate only two broad tendencies. There is in 
Denmark much vocational education of purely voluntary 
nature as in other Western countries also there is a good deal 
of general education for adults. 

An idea of what is actually meant by indirectly meeting the 
economic needs of a country can be had from the history of 
Denmark herself. From Sometime after the year 1864 the 
Danish economy was confronted with a serious challenge, 
Agriculture dominated the Danish economy then. 
and Russia vast fields were brought under cultivatio 
there cheap grain flooded the European market. 
of Denmark along with those of Many other countr 
great difficulties. The farmers of Denmark, however, did not 
give in nor did they clamour for Protection. ‘With astonishing 
ability and almost incredible speed” they switched over from 
growing corn to the production of butter, eggs and bacon. 
Small farmers formed themselves into cooperative societies which 
enabled them to collaborate in such a Way that they could com- 
pete in the world Market and became “one of the greatest 
exporters of goods”. This self-help made them self-confident, 
Simultaneously the Danish farmers managed to improve conti- 
nually the productive apparatus of agriculture. Side by side 
there was a industrial breakthrough in Denmark under the 
leadership of The Private Bank in Copenhegan. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the Social Demiocratic movement which 


In America 
n, and from 
The farmers 
ies fell into 


1, The German Volks, 


: hochschuls is similar to Folk Colleges in 
name but entirely different in nature. 
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played such a significant role in the political life of Denmark 
had also its origin during this period. All this was made possi- 
ble because of the general enlightenment among the ordinary 
people of Denmark. For this credit must go to her Folk 
Colleges. They taught cultural subjects like history, literature, 
politics, etc. The pioneers of the Folk College movement 
observed that their aim was to “set their students going so that 
they would never stop”. The idea that a small elite will get 
liberal education and vocational training will be provided for 
the general mass of people is not only preposterous but also 
cuts at the very root of democracy. In leavening bread we 
must trap the gas in small bubbles throughout the dough. So an 
atmosphere of culture should permeate the entire mass of 
peoples. 

As a matter of rule, no vocational training is given in the 
Folk Colleges of Denmark. The woman pupils are, however, 
taught some handicrafts, particularly Jacemaking. At an early 
period the Scandanavian countries took over the idea of Folk 
Colleges from Denmark. There high place is accorded to handi- 
crafts, particularly of metal and wood, in the curricula of the 
Folk Colleges. They have also started agricultural courses in 
these Colleges. 

The Folk Colleges of Denmark along with her other special 
institutions for adults like agricultural colleges, nursing schools, 
labour high schools, etc. are all residential.2 In fact, the idea 
of a residential adult education movement was first conceived 
by Denmark and is another contribution of hers to the world 
educational thought. Grundtvig, the pioneer of the Danish 
Folk College movement, obtained a scholarship from the King 
of Denmark and studied at the two famous Universities of 
Great Britain, Oxford and Cambridge. There he saw the value 
of a collegiate life and, almost with a stroke of genius, imme- 
diately conceived “such an opportunity for corporate life com— 
bined with learning” for the general mass of people of his own 
country. 

In his educational theory Grund’ 
by the ideas of Rousseau and Fichte. 

2, Only two-thirds of the Folk Colleges 0 


tvig was much influenced 
He was conscious of the. 


f Norway are residential. 
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fact that the ordinary people who were otherwise fruitfully 
Occupied in fields, factories or offices could not afford to spare 
much time at a stretch for their Studies. But even after spen- 
ding a shord period of two or three months? at an educational 
institution like a Folk College they would return to their life 
“the richer for this experience”. Further, at the Folk Colleges 
there is not much of book-learning which is taken to be 
rather “dead”. They thus pin their faith in the “living word”. 
There is also no formal examination system in these Colleges. 
Teaching is done in an atmosphere of personal interest, 

The sole qualification for admission to the Danish Folk 
Colleges is that the students should be of 18 years of age. They 
generally come of the elementary school at 14, spend the next 
four years in the home or at the farm and then join a Folk 
College, the sessions of which vary from three to five months. 
About 30 p.c. of the rural population attend these colleges, 
and about as many people come under their direct influence. 


Denmark has thus the best educated rural population in the 
world. 


Such is the character of t 
the Scandinavian countries. 
the Latin Schools and the Uni 


he Folk Colleges of Denmark and 
There academic learning is left to 


versities. But the task of spread- 
ing social education has devolved upon these Folk Colleges. 


In Denmark the Folk Colleges haye often been appraised as 
schools for young farm people. The idea of a Folk College is 
universal and as such has nothing specially rural about it, As 


upon any academic qualifica- 
does it hold any formal exami- 
yllabus nor any prescribed text- 


8, In Norway the courses vary from six to nine months, 
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College teaches mainly humanities which are not very tangible 
things and the effect of which is not discernable immediately. 

All these criticisms are but natural because it is always 
difficult to welcome new revolutionary ideas. In Denmark her- 
self Folk Colleges did not fail to receive hot reception when they 
were first introduced there. Even in Norway such was the case. 
To allay criticism there handicraft subjects were given great 
importance in the curricula of her Folk Colleges. Only in 
Sweden we do not find any such adverse reaction. University 
teachers have been on the teaching staff of her Folk Colleges 
almost from the the beginning. That is because a far more 
practical atmosphere reigns there all along than in Denmark and 
Norway. 

In our country those intimately connected with the imple- 
mentation of the scheme of People’s Colleges have naturally 
reacted to the critical attitude on the part of the vocal tradi- 
tionalists. To meet the criticism they too have started clamour- 
ing for the introduction of crafts in the curricula of their 
Colleges. The Education Commission (1964-1966) in its Report 
has also recommended that the curricula of the People’s 
Colleges should be production-oriented. The Commission is 
further of opinion that various condensed courses will have to 
be studied at these Colleges, and their staff should be “of the 
highest quality and very specially trained”. Ina poor country 
like India the importance of these recommendations can hardly 
be gain-said. Here it will be difficult to build up an intellectual 
and moral movement without some economic foundation, tte 
must not, however, make us oblivious of the fact that the object 
of a People’s College is to create better men and citizens and 
not mere better weavers or blacksmiths. This purpose can be 
served, as we know, by liberal education alone. It enhances 
the general capacity of the people and make them “self-thinking 
and self-reliant”. In contradiction to it, vocational education 
is giving birth to men having single-track minds. hey) become 
skilled and obedient but incapable of facing new situations and 
new problems. In a People’s College therefore ius vocational 
course should by no means get the uppethand of its course of 
humanities-cum-social sciences. 
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In this Connection, it may, however, be pointed out that 
regular craftsmen themselyes do not find ready markets for their 
Products to-day. So it is no use producing some more new 
craftsmen. At best these may be introduced for the towns 
people only. So far as the village people are concerned, we 
shall do well to transfer our emphasis from vocational courses 
to agricultural courses, Agriculture is still an almost universal 


Occupation of the rural people, and an agricultural break- 
through is now a life-and- 


Denmark also Folk Colleges are wo: 


has not worked in our 
people is still steeped in 
Creation of an alternative 


The people have to be 
also arrangements were 
ip to the voters at the 
thcoming franchise and 


Denmark obtained her li 
Was amended in 1866 whi 


culture. In the Prolon 
tained a defeat in 1864. 
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The Danish intellectuals became demoralised. But the Folk 
Colleges rose to the occasion to stem the cultural onslaught of 
Germany. In fact, the first Folk College of Denmark was 
established on her border region with Germany in the face of 
the ‘cultural infiltration’ of the latter. India too lived long 
under a foreign domination and became highly demoralised. 
Even after independence, we have not been able to get rid of our 
sense of inferiority complex. The People’s Colleges may well 
try to restore our national self-respect by drawing our attention 
to our rich national heritage and to the abiding values in that 
heritage. This will serve to imparta distinctive character to 
these institutions. In the world synthesis thatis taking place 
India too must have her mite to contribute. Viewed in this 
perspective, the proposed national education will also be 
universal in aim. Moreover, none can to-day become an 
effective citizen of a country unless he becomes conversant with 
its ethos. 

The difficulty with the People’s Colleges in India is that they 
have not developed from below but have been imported from 
outside and imposed from above by the Government. They are 
also run as Government institutions. Their teachers and other 
personnel regard themselves more as Government officers than 
as people’s men. They are interested more in their scales and 
cadres than in the people’s education while the organisers of the 
Folk Colleges of Denmark were all devoted patriots many of 
whom sacrificed their promising careers to help their fellow- 
citizens. The tradition-bound wooden official high-ups of our 
country are not also much convinced of the utility of these 
Colleges and not infrequently mete out a step-motherly treat- 
ment to them. As a result, they are only allowed to exist on 
sufferance. } 

Besides, the number of People’s Colleges established through- 
out the country is too small to create much impact in this 
hostile environment. In order to the needed impact many more 


such Colleges will have to be established. At present their 


number is not increased on the specious plea that such Colleges 


are very expensive because of their residential character. But 
we should note that these Colleges need not be necessarily 
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residential and in Norway many of her Folk Colleges are non- 
residential. 

What is required is to develop a People’s College movement 
in the country, and for this purpose the social and political 
leaders interested in democracy and people’s education should 
come forward to take its leadership. The People’s Colleges 
have immense possibilities for India. Our Education Commission 
(1964-66) too has admitted it. A movement, however, must have 


its ebbs and flows, and the achievements of the People’s Colleges 
ought to be frequently reviewed to enable them to be of greater 
and greater service to the community. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Public libraries constitute another major agency of social 
education. We shall now describe their role and appropriate 
organisation. 


(A) ROLE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


The world ‘library’ comes from the Latin term ‘liberia’ 
which means a place where books and other writings are 
stocked. “To be without books is worse than being without 
food.” Libraries are not only as old as civilisation. They are 
also its vehicles, so to say. With the growing complexity of the 
human civilisation the oral tradition yielded place to written 
words. The legends, lores, prayers, achievements of clans, etc., 
began to be recorded on clay tablets, papyrus rolls and similar 
other things. These records were preserved and made accessible 
to the present and future genrations through libraries. 

Originally India too had the oral tradition. Although the 
art of writing was not quite unknown to the Vedic people, their 
system of education comprised almost exclusively learning by a 
pupil directly from the lips of his guru and his memorisation of 
the texts. When writing became more common, books used 
to be written on stone, palm olives, sachi leaves, etc. and 
preserved in the libraries attached to temples, monasteries and 
the palaces of the nobles. During the ancient and early 
medieval periods libraries constituted an indispensable part of 
the centres of higher learning. The Muslim Emperors had their 
personal libraries. It is Najam-ud-din Auliya who, however, 
established for the first time in India a public library. Everyone 
had a free access to it, 

But the public library movement is a product of modern 
democracy. Society creates new institutions to meet its Dew 
needs. A public library js an expression of democracy’s faith 
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in universal and life-long education. It isa people’s university, 
so to say. 

Sir Sayaji Rao II, a ruler of Baroda, was the pioneer of the 
modern library movement of India. By 1910 he succeeded in 
building up a system of travelling and rural libraries in his state. 
So far as Bengal is concerned, Mohinder Dev Rai Mahashaya 
founded the Bengal Library Association in 1927 and tried hard 
to give Bengal a Library Act. The Punjab State Library Asso- 
ciation is one of the oldest Library Associations. The credit 
for establishing it must go largely to Sri Sohan Singh whose 
contribution to the cause of the library movement of India as 
a whole after her independence is to be gratefully acknowledged. 
It is he, who in the capacity of an Adviser to the Government 


of India in social education, set up an Advisory Committee 
for Libraries and a Committee for preparing the Model Library 
Act. He further initiated the 


scheme of a widespread library 
service throughout India. 


(1) The science and philosophy of public library service 

The effectiveness of a public library as an agency of social 
education will depend much upon the role that its librarian 
chooses to play. His role may be either 
may remain satisfied merely 
and other materials of the 


passive or active. He 
with the custodianship of the books 


library. In that case, he will remain 
seated in a cosy corner of its hall and will only issue books and 


take return of them. He will fail to show any initiative beyond 
performing his minimum routine duties. Viewed in this pers- 
pective the librarian of a public library may be likened to a 
stationary on which the lamp of knowledge rests. But the 
modern tendency is to expect a more dynamic role from the 
librarian of a public library. His function to-day is more of an 
educator than merely of a custodian. Emphasis too has there- 
fore shifted from materials to their users. The librarian will 
stimulate and guide them for educational purposes. 

A librarian may purchase books for his library or there be 
a selection committee for the purpose. In the latter case it is 
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that for every reader there should be books and for every book 
there should be readers. This will lead to the maximum utili— 
sation of the available funds. 

With a view to assessing the demands of the readers @ 
suggestion book may be maintained at the library. The assess— 
ment may also be made directly from the villagers with the help 
of the local gram-sevak. To purchase books without reference 
to the readers would amount to trying to sell cloths without 
knowing the tastes and requirements of the buyers. A librarian 
may also seek donation of books from individual persons and 
institutions. To supplement the stock of books of his library 
he may arrange the inter-library loan of books. In this respect 
the bigger public library will do well to publicise regularly its 
new accession of books to the smaller libraries of the area. 
With the help of a van or, in its absence, with the help of a 
box fitted to a cycle the librarian may organise a mobile section 
of his library. 

The next task of the librarian is to stimulate the use of the 
books. He will regularly select subjects for emphasis and give 
the readers book-guidance upon them. It will help them to 
form their judgements about current topics and problems. To 
focus attention of the readers on any recently published work 
of outstanding merit the librarian may also hold a forum on it. 
Further, he may arrange exhibitions of books on important 
subjects at intervals. Projects on different subjects may also be 
held, Discussions, lectures, lantern shows, etc. should also 
be regularly organised. Days of importance too are to be cele- 
brated in the library, and their significance explained easily to 
the readers. 

The librarian of a public library must create a section for 
neo-literates and take every care that it is utilised to maximum 
possible extent. Particularly in this section, the reading of books 
may be supplemented by the showing of films, playing off 
records, radio-forums and the like. On the side of the main 


thoroughfare the librarian may also keep a blackboard on 


which the main news-items of the day will be written with a 


chalk—pencil. ` 
Although primarily intended to serve the educational needs 
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of the adults, a public library may help the children and the 


youngmen to form reading habits and improve ete 
tastes. Thus they will grow into responsible and enlightene 
citizens capable of using books profitably. For this purpose 
the librarian should organise a children’s section and corner 
in his library. 

A book-list enables a reader to take a bird’s eye view of the 
entire collection of the library and helps him select the books 
he wants. The task of the selection will, however, be easier if 
the list is properly annotated. In addition to a book-list on the 
traditional line comprising a subject 
the librarian should also Prepare for 
a book-list keeping in view the re 
interests of the different groups of 
a continuous public relation 


-index and an author-index, 
social education purposes 
ading abilities and reading 
the readers. He must have 


programme and regularly publicise 
the library’s services. He will give the readers access to the 


book-shelves and guide them in the selection of books. 

The librarian of a bigger public library will render a yeo- 
man’s service to the community if he can arrange at times 
short-course training of the librarians of the smaller libraries 
of the area. In view of the size of these libraries their librarians 
certainly do not require much technical competence, 


tion of a few books in a small room generally consti 
a library. Here what libra 


A collec- 
tutes such 


tians mostly need are some general 
ideas about the aims and scope of a Public library service, its 


duties and responsibilities, familarity with some books and a 
training in human relationships. 


The effectiveness of a librar 
ever, be much enhanced 
library, a Strong coordinati 


y service in a locality will, how- 


Missionary view of their job. 

What we have said So far relates mainly to the science of 
public librarianship, This science should, however, be informed 
also by a Philosophy of public librarianship. Authors like 
Broadfied, Laudheer, Danton, Irwin and Honle are at present 
emphasising the need of Evolving such a philosophy which would 


if, under the leadership of the bigger _ 
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enable (i) the people to see the public library “in its true pers- 
pective among other activities of men”, and (ii) the librarian to 
see “where he stands in relation to ultimate goals” in the light 
of which his practice can be illuminated. In other words, the 
business of a philosophy of public librarianship is to develop a 
comprehensive outlook “against details” and “to study the 
library in relation to society”. This would enable a librarian 
to get rid of the drudgery of a “day to day existence” born of a 
sheer professional outlook and to be imbued with “an inner 
conviction of the value of our work”. A library contained in it 
“an assertion of man’s durable trust in intelligence as a protec— 
tion against irrationalism, force, time and death”. 


(B) UNITARY LIBRARIES OR A SYSTEM ? 


The pattern of the library service in a developing country 
like India cannot be similar to that obtaining in the advanced 
countries. The latter can afford to have the unitary existence 
of libraries. Their resources are almost unlimited. Through 
a proper utilisation of these resources they can build up more 
or less self-sufficient libraries in the different localities. 

The resources of the under-developed countries are, on the 
other hand, very meagre. So they are not in a position to 
establish big libraries as and where they are required. Here 
therefore the concept of a library system has to be developed to 
cope with the situation. The concept is altogether modern. 
Taking lessons from Great Britain and the Scandanavian 
Countries Dr S. R. Ranganathan originated it. At present we 
are working on this concept and are trying to build up an integ- 
Tated library system throughout the country. The Library 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Government of India 
Sometime ago recommended an integrated library system for 
each state. The Bengal Library Association too prepared a 


blueprint for West Bengal. 
An integrated library system 


arranged in a idical way— 
pyramiudica y x n 
levels. Provisions are made for the inter-lending of books, 


trained personnel, audio-visual equipments, etc. Thus sa 
Multiplication of expenses is avoided. Hundreds of sponsore 


visualises & network of libraries 
from the national to the village 
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libraries have already been set up in the different states but 
nowhere they have as yet been properly integrated into a system. 
The National Library is a unique institution. It is intended 
for research and other serious studies. It can be called a public 
library in a very restricted sense. For purposes of public library 
service proper the whole country has been divided into five 
regions, each region containing one Regional National Library- 
Uptill now only three such libraries have been established. 
These libraries are, however, somewhat remote from the life of 
the people and are to function largely as copy right libraries. 
The real work has therefore to be done within each state. 
To get an idea of how this work is being sought to be done we 
shall do well to look at the broad outline of the scheme of 


public libraries as envisaged by the Government of West Bengal 
for the state. 


Rural Service; Our library service is divided into tw0 


parts—rural and urban. The State Central Library stands at 
the apex of the state public library service. It is its controlling 
and coordinating authority and has jurisdiction over the whole 
state in library matters. At present, however, it does not 
tender any lending and circulatory service. It gives only reading 
facilities. 

Next below the State Central Library are the District 
Libraries. They are to work as the pivot of the public library 
service and as the spearhead of the library expansion and deve- 
lopment in rural areas. For this purpose they will have tO 
tender a variety of services—lending, circulating, reference, 
information, training and coordination. Thus they provide 
treading room facilities and issue books for home use to the 
enlisted members. Further, they give loan of books to their 
member-libraries with the help of their respective book mobiles 
A District Library will also “serve as a clearing house of library 
information for the district” and will promote and coordinate 
the library activities of the district “through supervision and 
guidance, conference and exhibitions, etc.” It isto bring oUt 
bulletins, reports, etc. and organise cultural and educational 


activities, Moreover, it will take up training the library pers0- 
nnel for rural libraries of the district, 
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The rural libraries—at least one for each thana or block and 
anchal are the basic working units of the district libraries - 
at present. Under each block and anchal panchayet library. 
there is to be a number of service-points which will not be 
libraries in the proper sense of the term but where there will 
remain some arrangements for taking return of books and 
issuing them. The van or cycle with books from the thana 
library, etc. will come here at stated intervals for the purpose. 
Besides providing the book-loan service the rural libraries will 
have reading room facilities with special arrangements for 
Women, children and neo-literates. They are also expected to 
organise and conduct adult education classes. 

It is, however, realised that the jurisdiction of a District 
Library is too extensive and consequently its service cannot be 
very extensive. With a view to removing this lacuna a proposal 
has been mooted to establish libraries on the sub-divisional level 
too. These subdivisional libraries are to be “similar to the District 
Libraries but on a somewhat smaller scale of expenditure”. 

Such is the general scheme of the rural library service in 
West Bengal. In addition to it, there is a special scheme for 
some selected areas—areas having Primary, Basic and Secondary 
schools. Each of these areas has an Area Library. Its plan 
and pattern are more or less the same as a District Library. 
But it serves a much smaller area than the latter, the area being 
usually covered by a radius of 10 to 12 miles. A number of 
branch libraries scattered throughout the specified area is 
attached to each Area Library. This Library serves as the 


central pool of books for these branch libraries. 
For the two Intensive Educational Development Areas of 


Banipur and Kalimpong there are two Central Libraries which 
are akin in nature to Area Libraries but a bit more ambitious. 
The distinction between an Intensive Area and a Selected Area is 
One of degree only. An Intensive Area has within its area more 
diversified educational institutions. Thus it has Junior, Senior 
and Post-Graduate Basic Training Colleges, People’s College, a 
number of Community Centres, etc., in addition to primary, 
Basic and Secondary schools. Both the Area Libraries and 
Cental Libraries are intended to render free service to the 
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various educational and cultural institutions of their respective 
areas and to supplement their work. s 

Urban service: For the urban areas, however, a library 
service system is not visualised. Each town will have its one 
library or libraries which are likely to be more or less unitary 
in nature. They mostly get financial assistance from their 
respective municipalities and also from the Government. But 
naturally a special treatment has been accorded to Calcutta, the 
premier cultural city of India. ` 

The city has hundreds of public libraries which owe their 
origin to private and group enterprises. Most of them arg 
subscription libraries. They are also aided by the Corporation 
and the Government. The city still needs a well-equipped 
public library. The State Central Library of which we have 
already spoken is expected to function as such. The West 
Bengal Government further contemplates starting a few zonal 
libraries in Calcutta and linking them to the State Central 
Library. These libraries will function as its city branches. 

This scheme of public library 
implemented. When done So, it wil 
door-steps of the people in the rem 

A universal public service can 
by public subscriptions alone, 


Service has not yet been fully 
I carry knowledge to the very 
Otest parts of the country. 

not, however, be maintained 
As a matter of fact, excepting 
untry, no other countries of the 
ubscription libraries are 
ourse, must be there. But 


ancial support to it a Library 
The Report of Advisory Committee for 
Libraries (1959) has also Stressed the urgency of such an Act. 
This Act should not, however, be tigid in regulations, It must 
be simple and gen 


eral in purpose so that there remains scope 
to meet local conditions, 


- he ordinarily feels alienated an 


SOME MINOR AGENCIES 


(A) SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME COMMUNITY 
INSTITUTIONS 


It is an old and oft-quoted saying that man is a social 
animal. The saying, however, does not convey the whole of 
the truth.. Man is more than a social animal. He is a 
community animal. That is to say, his social life is possible 
even when it is based on impersonal co-operation and service. 
But without direct personal communion with his fellow- 
beings giving rise to a sense of belonging and worthwhileness, 
d has not much joy in living. 

Amongst the mass of his own creations men today has 
almost lost himself. A transition from primary to secondary 
groups is now universal. Neighbours are simply night-dwellers. 
Many of the ills of the present day society is to be attributed 
to this factor. Steps should, therefore, have to be taken to 
rehabilitate man. This is not possible without rehabilitating 
the community over at least a significant sector of his life. On 
the one hand, the community should be big enough to make 
Possible the satisfaction of some of the vital human needs and 
interests, and, on the other hand, it should be small enough to 
admit of mutual acquaintance and engender an all-round feeling 
of community in the day-to-day life of man. Itis one thing to 


have knowledge about the community, but it is altogether a 
hit. The entire community 


different thing to be acquainted wit j ommi 
should be imbued with the idea of enabling each individual 
Member of it to live a life as complete as possible after making 
a due allowance for the needs of the community as 4 whole. : 
Many are of opinion that the decline of the local community 
is inevitable as it should be, and has been, divested of its several 
functions in-favour of larger units for the sake of efficiency and 
economy. Modern means of communication and a 
further accelerated the transi m the neighbouthoo 


9 


tion fro 
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community to the Great Society. Extreme individualism has 
also eaten into the vitals of the former. But even after taking 
into consideration all these factors we have no reason tos uppose 
that the process should not, and cannot be reversed. After 
all, man is a rational being. If a sufficient number of men can 
be made conscious of the issues at stake, the society is almost 
sure to change its direction—a process characterised as ‘social 
telesis? by Ward in his Dynamic Sociology. What is required 
is deliberate planning and purposeful action, 

For the proper rehabilitation of the local community we 
shall, however, have to impart a Teorientation to applied 
science and technology for harnessin 
the benefit of small units. It is only an historical accident, as 
pointed out by Aldous Huxley, that applied science has been 
so long utilised in the cause of large scale industries, There 
had been a concentration of capital before the invention of 
steam power. So immediate advantage was taken of the in- 
vention by the big capitalists. There is, therefore, no reason 
as to why the process cannot be reversed as a result of the 
conscious efforts of the social Scientis' 
Besides, it is also not a fact that larg 
and economic. 


g it as far as possible to 


ts and technologists. 
units are always efficient 


The community spirit should have its expression through 
appropriate institutions where the people acting in common in 
pursuance of their common interests will be able to have a 
common life. These institutions will embody the ideal of 
“community upliftment through community action”. The spon- 
taneity and simplicity of the old da: 


ys are now gone. The life 
we live to day is hight: 


y complex and split into several more Or 
less water-tight compartments. 


Here co-operation should have, 
therefore, to be fruitful only to the extent to which it is an 
expression of the community spirit already existing or subse 
quently roused through community actions. In the absence of 
this spirit the organisation will groan under a dead, soulless 
form and soon end in being a managerial one. 

(a) Community-centres : The community can be made 
conscious of its existence if it has a common place to express 
its common life without any reference to social and economic 
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pe eee community programme pertaining to 
Tae ee ee life of the local people can be held there. 
eas a S we had in our country institutions like 
SNA ee ie imandap, grambhira, etc. Under the impact 
‘ee rn life with its characteristic individualistic way of 
Be ee aoe are now almost gone. But their necessity is 
‘is eae g Y realised. A community centre may be said 
TARA a dern version of those old institutions. A centrally 
ee ing ora group of buildings may accommodate this 
ona more ambitious a community-centre can be made 
a ae 2 of uplifting the total life ofa community. In that 
on ay) surveys should be made of the neighbourhood 
life neti economic, hygienic, educational, social and cultural 
ae e people, and the results shown in the form of charts, 
ME and pictures. It should then have a school, a mobile 
esta equipped with audio visual implements and a mobile 
à ee attached to it. It should also contain an auditorium, 
aaa ing place, a dining hall, a play-ground and a maternity 
het Among its other activities it should try to develop 
ies. G and crafts and bring out weekly wall-papers. Debates, 
=a pors: excursions, fairs, camps, shows and exhibitions 
T also be held at regular intervals. Some special weeks and 

too ought to be observed by adopting appropriate 


Programmes. 
far PE RRN should also be m: 
ane Possible. Some time shou 
a a activities which may 
mittee. 
KD Co-operatives: The co-0 
ot tant community institution. 1 
xe nisation of the ordinary type Unless there are essentially 
Operative minds, there can be no co-operative society. Itis 
Fauitly due to the failure on the part of the people to compre- 
SY this fundamental truth that the co-operative movement in 
aoe of the countries of the world including India has not been 
to achieve much success- 
(c) Panchayets: Village panchayets are not merely the 


ade to cater special interests as 
Id be particularly set apart for 
be managed by a women’s 


perative society is another 
It is not simply a business 
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lowest units of the national administrative machinery. They 
also embody the institutional expression of the local community- 
That provides the clue to their success in the India of old days. 

Politics as such should have, therefore, no room in the 

village panchayets. It should thus eschew elections as far as 
practicable and resist all manipulations by the political parties, 
which tend to divide rather than unite. Cutting across all party 
lines, class lines and caste lines the panchyets give representation 
to the whole community. Attempts should be made to select 
office-bearers unanimously, but in the absence of the unanimity 
recourse may be had to such ancient practices as lottery, etc. 
They may also be selected on the basis of one representative 
from each active, non-political public organisation in the 
community with some co-opted members chosen for their indivi- 
dual ability to render service. Decisions should be arrived at 
through discussions rather than through votes. In this connec- 
tion what Anderson and Harding have called ‘integrative 
behaviour’ should be the ideal. It consists in the integration 
of purposes,resulting in not mechanical, but creative compro- 
mises. Government Officials, even when present, must not 
dominate a panchayet meeting. f 

From the village to the district a three or four-tier system 
of panchayets is generally visualised. But there is a group of 
political thinkers in the country who want to allot significant role 
to the panchayets at the state and national levels also. Thus it 
is contended that during the General Election it is the village- 
panchayets of each constituency who-will meet together and offer 
their candidate for election, Then after the election they will 
exercise a standing vigilance over their respective elected 
representatives, give directions to them and recall them, if 
necessary. In this way a panchayet-raj in the true sense of 
the term will be established in the country. 

The community-awareness social education created in the 
nds of the people normally does crystallise in some such 
community-institutions and prevents them from degenerating 
anio] managerial ones or from being exploited by the political 
parties. It is not servitude, but service to the community that 
it seeks to foster. In the pre-modern community man was not 


mi 
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TA He is not again going to be robbed of his freedom and 

ignity born of that freedom in the name of the community. 

ran T required is that with the freedom of the individual man 

s be associated with another essential human quality—feel- 

ing for the community. This quality is ingrained in the mind 

r men and should only be provided with congenial ground to 
rive. 


(B) SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTRE 


= ae schools no longer grow out of the life of the 
bie pues Formerly schools were of the local people, by 
ne ae people and for the local people. But now-a-days 
Ea na played by them in starting and running schools 
een greatly reduced. Much of the finance for the 
ee is TOY) being supplied by the Government. The school 
Ea ingis raised by a contractor and the teachers are also 
bs uited from outside. In a large measure a school has thus 
th me to be separated from the local community. Attempts are 
erefore being made to-day to develop it out of the life of the 
locality. 
f This is being sought to be don 
imparting a community orientation t 
School, and, secondly, by utilising fo. 
the school building and its equipments W 
Steater part of the day and during the holidays. In this connec- 
won; we would, however, do well to remember that the school 
18 primarily an educational, and not an action, agency. The 
Programmes in which it will participate should have an imme- 
diate and significant educative value, and the pupils must not 
be exploited for some such ulterior purposes as producing food, 
etc. Instead of being on the crest of every wave the school 
authorities ought to make a judicial selection of the community 
activities which they are to organise OT participate in. 

_ Among such activities the foremost is that the school should 
give its students adequate training in good citizenship, and the 
same consideration must lead it to educate the adults too. 
Because, apart from all other things, unless a proper atmos- 
Phere is not created in the homes where the children pass & 


e in two ways : firstly, by 
o the activities of the 
r community purposes 
hich remain idle for the 
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greater part of their time, much of the useful work done at the 
schools will be lost. The rooms, library, play ground, gym- 
nasium and other accessories of the school may be regularly 
utilised for various community purposes. The members of the 
school staff may serve in responsible positions in the major 


community undertakings or render valuable service to them in 
other ways.1 


s (C) FRONTIER COLLEGE 

The Frontier College is a unique institution of Canada. It 
has been rendering a yeoman’s service in the the matter of era- 
dicating illiteracy and imparting citizenship education in the 
frontier regions of Canada. Canada is a country of vast geo- 
graphical dimensions where hectic economic activities are going 
on, Asa result, many families are found to-day living in camps 
far from the centres of civilisation. To them the Frontier 
Colleges are the only means of getting education. 

A Frontier College grants no degrees. It invites applications 
from youngmen to work as labourer-teachers., They do manual 
labour for the whole day in company with the workers and take 
classes to teach them at night. The salaries offered to these 
labourer-teachers are very meagre. Still there has been no 


1. T. R. Batten in his book School and Community in the Tropics 
(Oxford University Press ) mentions some difficulties which stand in the way 
of the schools functioning as community centres in the underdeveloped 
countries like India at least immediately. Among other things, he points 
Out that most schools in India are designed for Preparing children for work 
outside their community. India is still a land of villages, and in villages 
people send their children to schools because this will enable them to 
Secure jobs in factories and offices in cities. The students of the higher 


educational institutions largely hail from the Villages but they hardly return 


there after completing their education. And so far as cities and towns are 


Concerned, there are streets and rows of houses inhabited by people. 
Community living is, however, conspicuous by its absence there, Batten 
therefore comes to conclude that time has not arrived in the underdeveloped 
countries for burdening schools with co 


mmunity development work. Io 
that case, 


the schools will not be in a position to perform even their normal 
educational functions satisfactorily. The immediate task confronting thes¢ 
countries is to build up a sound school system. 


j To develop schools into 
community centres will follow subsequently. 
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Satay o ee willing to undertake this work. Ina spirit 
ae and adventure youngmen from the Canadian and 
. z universities devote a few months of their career to it. 

aad Bue L enough room for institutions of this type in India 
ees as vast country, and various economic activities ate 
aed. on even in her remote corners calling for a 
re ie of people there- It is often very difficult to send 
“es tres teachers of the traditional type. For the purpose 
Ree ie the working people labourer-teachers are also 
ee to the ordinary teachers. If in our country a suffici- 
Tae = i young people do not come forward to take up 
eae erely for the sake of service and adventure, economic 
er n may be offered. Thus it may be provided that 
ee. ave worked as labourer-teachers for a certain period 
emi preference in employment both in government and 
aie a concerns: The cooperation of the Government and 

ustries has of course to be harnessed for the successful 


implementation of this scheme. 


(D) COMMUNITY PRESS1 
ess, the community press is- 


In contrast with the national pr 
dership are confined to the 


ENA press. Its interest and rea F c 
pers concerned. But every local press is not necessarily 4 
aes paty, press. A community press 1S a local press devoted 
e service of the local community so as to rehabilitate it. It 
is thus not a pale imitation of the national press on @ miniature 


Scale. It has a definite character of its own. 
e decline of the neighbour- 


‘ A mass society has resulted in thi 

hee Bessie Clenahan in his The Changing Neighbourhood has 

raced how intimate social contacts ate made possible and 
“Jocus” has., 


conditioned “by locus.” The rehabilitation of the 
for us to-day. Acomplex of 


therefore posed a big problem aN 
reated for re-integrating the“ à 


ana mechanisms has to be © 
individual into his local community. The com. 
One such mechanism. It is designed to rehabilita 


(amity press, is 
hé individual 


\ 


RRS Ered as! aid) 
4 AN . 
Da 1 Morris Janowitz has written an illuminating book ‘onthe, community 
ess in an urban setting. _ 
Ori 
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in his residential community as against what has been called his 
employment community. 

As a matter of fact, a community is only a community of 
communities—a wheel containing many smaller and still smaller 
wheels within its compass. A national community conceived 
territorially is thus an integrated collection of many local 
communities. One such community is more or less sharply 
distinct from others by dint of not only natural boundaries but 
also many physical and social characteristics, Notwithstanding 
many variations in these characteristics each of these commu- 
nities continues to “retain a certain constancy”. Technically 
these local communities have been referred to as so many 
“community areas”. The community press is linked with this 
concept of community areas. While the modern mass media of 
communication mostly operate as disintegrating factors of the 
local community, the community press is addressed to maintain 
and build up local community activities, community values and 
identifications with the local community subject to certain 
overriding regional, national and international considerations. 
With this end in view the community press would sponsor 
throughout the year community- 
campaigns like school construction, 
ression, etc. 


conscious programmes and 
toad building, crime supp- 
For local organisations too the community press 
serves “as the major formal media of local communication”. 

In order that a community press might reflect some effective 
impact upon the locality it should at least be a weekly. A 
periodical published with greater intervals is likely to fall flat 
upon its readers. The publication of a journal with shorter 
intervals may not be economically feasible. Even to run a 
weekly paper isa difficult Proposition. The reading circle of a 
community press is necessarily limited. It has therefore to 
depend very largely upon local advertisements for its existence. 
Such advertisements can be had only on the basis of the patro- 
nage of the local merchants. These merchants do not exist 
everywhere nor are they always “advertising conscious”. As a 
result, the community press generally cannot but live under an 
almost perpetual economic insecurity. But eyen where the 
patronage of the local merchants is forthcoming, it tends to 
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foster a spirit of commercialism on the part of the organiser or 
organisers of a community press. In that case, the sole remedy 
seems to lie in developing the community pressure. Since a 
community press is linked immediately and vitally with the local 
community, it cannot remain immune for long against its 
influences. At least, in this respect it is more amenable than the 
National press. 


(E) SOME MASS MEDIA IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


> This is an age of mass communication. The term ‘commu- 
nication’ js derived from the Latin word ‘communis’ which 
means ‘common’. Communication results in establishing a 
bond of commonality—a bond of understanding. Before the 
development of the modern means of mass communication such 
communication is possible only within small areas. Peopleu sed 
to live in tiny primary groups having face-to-face relations. In 
this society it is the personal acquaintance that matters. All 
Social stimuli come from it either directly or indirectly. This 
gave rise to the ancient Greek saying that true democracy is 
Possible only within an area covered by the sound of a man’s 
Voice. Viewed in this perspective, small groups may be said to 
be the laboratories of democracy. But the revolution in commu- 
nication technology has brought about a qualitative change in 
the situation. It is now possible to communicate directly to the 
People on a global scale. AS education is impossible without 
Communication, the scope of education has expanded to-day 
Pari passu with the development of mass communication. 
Audio-visual and correspondence instructions have thus come to 
be the most important means of public instruction. One 1s meant 
Solely for the illiterates while the other for the literates alone. 
Illiteracy is most widespread in India. Even many of the 
literate people are not in the habit of reading books. Here a 


radio! ig more common thana book- case So in the field of 
larger role to play in 


Social education broadcasting has 4 far 
this country than book-reading. Of course, due to our pover i 
television are still rare and continue to remain sO for at iot 
Some timeto come. In India, broadcasting 1S therefore almos 


entirely auditive and hardly contains any visual element. 
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In the free India broadcasting facilities have expanded 
rapidly. In 1947, after the Partition, she had only 6 stations 
and 10 transmitters. In 1965 broadcasting system has already 
Comprised a network of 35 principal’ stations, 17 auxiliary 
centres, 26 Vividh Bharati centres, 4 studio centres and 49 Tecei— 
ving centres with 110 transmitters, The production of radio 
receiving sets in the country has also increased considerably. In 
1947 only 3,026 were produced. In 1965 this number rose to 
as many as 5,58,688 sets. Radio licences granted in 1965 were 
5,405,973 as compared with 275,955 in 1947. ~ 

A state-subsidised scheme for the supply of community 
Tadio receivers has been in Operation in the rural areas. The 
intention is to provide at least one radio for each one of the 
5,66,889 villages of India. More than one lakh community sets 
have already been installed. 

In the radio programming of our country we to. 
tendency to shift the emphasis from the studio to th 
has created a sense of involvement on the part of t 
The Radio Rural Forums in particular which constit 
listening-cum-discussion-cum 


-day find a 
e field. It 
he listeners. 
ute so many 
-action groups may be said to be a 
striking development in this regard. Not less than 13,000 such 
forums are now functioning in the country. 

In India only New Delhi has television Service at present, and 
that too is very limited in scope. The Service was inaugurated 
in 1959 and is available for the people within a range of 25 
miles of New Delhi. There is, however, a scheme not only to 
Strengthen the Delhi centre but also to establish new Ones, one 
each at Bombay, Madras, Kanpur and Calcutta. 

The Institute of Mass Communication has been founded in 


1965 for conducting Tesearches in the field of mass communi- 


e existing personnel and basic 
It is to work in collaboration 
ducational institutions as well as 


cation, reorientation courses for th 
courses for intending entrants. 
with universities and Other e 
with trade and industry. 

In this connection we shou 
broadcasting, as contraste; 
from one limitation. Ordi 
been already. pointed out 


Id note that education through 
d with class-room teaching, suffers 
natily social education class, as has 
» IS a small one, and the methods 
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followed here are mostly the tutorial method and group dyna- 
mics. These methods bring about a maximum amount of the 
involvement of the students in the educational process itself. 
Radio-broadcasting, on the contrary, is impersonal in character. 
Both the speaker and his listeners are invisible to each other, 
and there is no two-way communication as in a social education 
class. A radio performance is intended for an anonymous 
public, members of which accept and reject, as they like, infor- 
mations and ideas thrown up. It is also heard by many people 
for whom it is not definitely meant. 

Even when a broadcast is specified for a particular group of 
listeners, the matter does not record much improvement. In 
that case also the speaker and the audience remain invisible. 
And the broadcasts have to be devised not so much on the felt 
needs of the audience as on what the speaker himself think to 
be their needs. The reaction of the members of the audience 
cannot also be adequately assessed. Recourse may be had to 
postal communication for the purpose but it cannot go very far. 

On a television set the speaker may be visible to the 
audience, and it may also convey some impression of his perso- 
nality. But it has all other shortcomings which simple radio 
broadcasting suffers from. These shortcomings, however, can be 
compensated to some extent by arranging group-listenings Or 
radio forums. In such a forum a group of listeners assembled 
together may discuss a problem among themselves under the 
leadership of a local worker after hearing a specified programme 


in which they are interested. 


But the great merit of radio broadcasting is that it isa 


national service. Its voice can reach every corner of the country. 
What therefore it lacks in intensity is largely covered up by its 
extensity. Although broadcasting had its origin as a medium 
of recreation, and is still utilised as such, its educational possibi- 


lity is not to be ignored. 
Instruction through correspon 
several countries of the world, and in I 
taking to it. Like broadcasting, corr 
Cover large groups even if it is not as 
broadcasting. The initial cost of the corres 


dence is now in vogue in 
ndia we are also gradually 
espondence course can 
large as that catered by 
pondence instruction 
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being rather heavy, it may prove too expensive for small groups 
of people. In the case of large groups the initial cost can be 
divided among their members which makes correspondence 
instruction one of the least expensive instructions. 

Moreover, correspondence instruction is more flexible than 
instruction through broadcasting. In the former, the teacher 


can give individual attention to the pupils. This is not at all 


Possible in the case of the latter, People who are generally too 


busy to attend any class even as part-time students or who have 
hot this opportunity before them, derive the maximum benefit 
from correspondence instruction. In our country the number of 
people seeking education is increasing at a far greater speed than 
the number of schools and colleges. As a result, those who are 
intellectually less capable are now finding the doors of the 
Schools and colleges virtually closed against them. If they 


therefore want to proceed with their schooling, they must take 
correspondence courses. 


But, like broadcasting, 


correspondence instruction too suffers 
from the limitation that u 


nder it the teachers remain invisible 
to the students who therefore can hardly feel the impact of the 


personality of the former. As a matter of fact, all mass 
communications being secondary communications are qualitati- 
vely different from face-to-face communications. To some 
extent at least this shortcoming of correspondence instruction 
can be compensated if Meetings can be arranged between 
teachers and students at stated intervals, 

Each medium of instruction has its own limitations. There 
is thetefore no wonder that broadcasting and correspo 
teaching as media of social education smart under certain 


caps. But it cannot be denied that both these media have vastly 
democratised educational Opportunities, and to that extent 
they have helped people build up their own life and the demo- 
cratic order, 


ndence 
handi- 


(E) FAIRS 
Fairs constitute an informal, though important, agency of 
social education. Through them 


d the economic and cultural life 
of a nation finds expression on a Popular level. 
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In our country fairs seem to be unknown during the Vedic 
period. No mention is found of them in the Rig Veda or in the 
Brahmans. According to Bath, it is from the age of the 
Mahabharat that fairs came to be held. By that time Hinduism 
had more or less absorbed the local animistic cults. Accor- 
dingly there developed the practice of worshipping local deities 
at their respective dwelling places. Such religious celebrations 
attracted crowds and crowds in their turn attracted traders. But 
it is clear that days of great fairs could not usher in unless there 
was economic prosperity, unless there was a strong central 
power to ensure law and order over an extensive area providing, 
among other things, safety of the persons and goods of the 
visiting merchants and unless there developed a network of 
roads, etc. to facilitate travelling. 

We can see our face in a looking glass. Similarly a fair 
serves as the looking glass of the locality in which it is held. 
From it we can know the quality of the economic and cultural 
life of the neighbourhood. Local products, both agricultural 
and industrial, are brought to the fair for sale. Village arts 
and crafts are also exhibited there. Local folk songs are sung, 
and dramas are also staged by local players. Moreover, a fair 
offers opportunities for improving the quality of the local life. 
Merchants throng to it from distant places. They bring with 
them merchandise, some of which may be altogether unknown 
to the local people and some may be the improved varieties of 
the known products. The people of the neighbourhood can thus 
know many things, and they may be enthused to produce new 
varieties or to improve upon their present skills. In the same 
Way the performances of the famous artists and the drama- 
parties hired from outside will contribute towards improving the 
Standard of the local actors- Games and sports tw serve the 
same end in view. By comparing fairs of successive years we 
can build up a total picture of the local life and take steps 
accordingly. DAS 

In oe country the tradition of ‘mela’ or fair is very vie 
Tooted. We hold fairs to commemorate great men. The fai 

: ‘oned in this connentione 
of Joydev and Chandidas may be mentione oie 
During the days of British domination our national co 
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ness first blossomed forth also through a ‘mela’—the ‘Hindu 
mela’ organised by Nabagopal Das. Rabindranath himself was 
a great votary of this ‘mela’ tradition and organised ‘melas’ in 
different parts of their zamindary to galvanise the village life. 
The foundation days of both Santiniketan and Sriniketan are 
celebrated through two ‘melas’. ) 

Exhibitions are the modern versions of the age-old ‘melas’. 
Supply forms the keynote of the fairs of the older type. Our 
villages were generally organised as self-sufficient units. Each 
village had its own arrangement for satisfying most of the needs 
of its people. They, however, used to depend upon their annual 
local fairs to get supply of the few necessities they could not 
produce locally either due to the want of materials or skills. As 
against this, display constitutes the keynote of modern exhibi- 
tions like agricultural and industrial fairs. Their sole concern is 
to advertise goods and thus to educate the people. Now-a-days 
exhibitions are also held as parts of the fairs of the older variety. 

Under the impact of the modern conditions of life people’s 
festivals and fairs are gradually fading away. It is nota healthy 
sign of our social life. In many places, therefore, the state is 
coming forward to organise popular fairs w. 
ing the quality of the local life. In West Bengal two such fairs 
are held annually—one at Banip 


ur in the district of 24 Parganas 
and the other at Kalimpong in the district of Darjeeling under 
the auspices of the two People’s Government Colleges. Results 
have been very encouraging, and similar experiment may be 
tried on a wider scale. 


As a result of the state’. 
fairs will be largely taken ou 
gamblers. So their quality 
improvement. As matter of 
of school. For that purpo 
traditional features of the 


ith a view to improv- 


s intrusion into this popular sphere, 
t of the influence of showmen and 
is likely to record a corresponding 
fact, a fair ought to serve as a kind 
se it is not sufficient that the mere 
fairs are improved upon. Eminent 
y also be invited to deliver popular 
spects of our national life in a fair. 
he discussions are, however, to be 


gnificance of things shown at the fair 
y capable persons. 
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Following Bailey we may further suggest that the preparation 
for the fair should continue throughout the year, and its influ- 
ence too must be made to be felt so. The fair ground itself 
may be utilised for holding exhibitions and schools, and a part 
of it for growing plants. These plants may be exhibited when 
the fair will come round. This will keep the organisers of the 
fair and the intending participants in it in a state of constant 
preparation and attention. 
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Psychology and Sociology of Adult Learning 


Approaches 
Methods and Te 
A Synthesis 
Characteristic 
The Question of Standard 
Literacy for Adults 
How to Motivate Adu 
Evaluation 

Literacy for New Literates 


chniques of Social Education 


s of a Theoretical Class 


It Illiterates 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY OF ADULT 
LEARNING 


me psychologists who hold that the mind of a 


There are so 
child is plastic while that of an adult is mixed and immovable. 
ith age results also in 


The general decline of physical powers W1 

the decline of the psychological power to learn. Intelligence 
tests of the adults carried on from time to time are supposed to 
lend support to this contention. A conclusion is therefore often 
drawn that it is the sheer wastage of time, energy and money 
to try to teach the old. hags new tricks. They simply can not 
learn. The very basis of adult learning has thus been sought to 


be struck away. 

In its crude shape the the plasti 
to be true. There is no doubt that a 
decline in muscular and nervous. control. 
memory of the aging people shortens to a no 
a result, the aging people find it increasingly difficul 
rise. As against this, their idea memory, i.e. power of coms 
prehension becomes far stronger. In this respect, adult learners 
have a decided advantage over children. 

The most effective way of learning, as pointed out by 
Aristotle, is by association of ideas and facts. Adults possess 
a large stock of ideas and informations to which they can 
connect new ideas and informations, those connections being 
both internal and external. Because of life’s experiences adults 
can see more clearly the inter-connections among the sae 
items within a given course of study and also among the 
In both cases it is possible for them to asso- 


ect of his study with something they already 
directly interested. Besides, adults 
deeply than children. So they can 
eeply- 

d out by Ar 


city theory is no longer held 
ge brings about a marked 
Further, the verbal 
ticeable degree. As 
t to memo- 


different courses. 
ciate a new subj 
know and in which they are 
can think more soundly and 
learn also more soundly and d 


It has again been pointe istotle that there are 
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certain humanistic studies like philosophy, history, politics 
and literature, the true significance of which can be manifest 
only to the adults minds. Their fruitful perusal requires the 
personal experience of the subject matters. These are the 
branches of knowledge dealing with the human life and its 
experiences. Young men lacking in experience cannot certainly 
be the competent students of these branches. 

at all a correct statement that adults have an i 
learn. Our education in schools and colleg 
on a process which should end with life itself. 
The reasons for the apparent inability of many adults to 
tn are more sociological than psychological. 

of life the law of disuse is Constantly in ope: 
human faculty if not used for/long, rust grows o 


It is therefore not 
nate inability to 
es merely starts us 


lea In every sphere 
ration. Thusa 
nit and makes 
ime. Exactly this 


interests are taken 


What to learn and how to learn will be 


considered an unimport 


conceded that where education begi 
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the community, and for this purpose reliance should be placed 
more upon the experience and maturity of the adults than their 
memory. 

] The problem is, however, how to bring about “the revolu- 
tion of rising expectancy”. The will to progress must be 
released. The findings of a research programme conducted 
under the National Institute of Community Development, 
Government of India, are that a community development pto- 
gramme executed satisfactorily has been seen to be instrumental 
in generating in the minds of the villagers an urge for a better 


living and a readiness to exert themselves through individual and 


group efforts. Adults’ will to learn is largely the effect of such 
a psychological mobilisation!. From this viewpoint a psy- 
chologist must take far more active interest than hithertofore 

d accelerate the process of 


in the human problems of change an 


development. 
In this connection we shall do well to turn our attention to 
borough, a noted 


the need analysis of adults by Dr William Marl 
Psychologist of the U. S. According to him, there are six 
different needs arranged in a hierarchical fash 
bottom to the top. Unless the bottom need is satisfied, it will be 
difficult to deal with the higher needs. 
Dr Marlborough suggests that the first need of a person is 
for safety. It is concerned with his very existence. The next 
category of needs is for food, cloth and shelter—just having 
enough to be able to remain alive. The third need is for belong: 
ing which accounts for a man’s membership of various asso- 
ciations. The next two needs are some kind of achievements 
and recognition—recognition in terms of being an excellent 
Worker or teacher, etc. And finally there is the need for self- 
realisation. This need-analysis implies to su hat when 
somebody is not sure of his existence and |ivelinood, it will be 
difficult for him to be engaged in educational activities CO 


ncerned 
primarily with self-realisation. 
i That is why we find tha 
iteracy to the people of the Po 


impart lessons in 


t our attempt to i 
s not generally 


or localities doe: 


ubject see the chapter entitled 


“Li 1, For a controversy Over the s 
Ateracy and Development”. 
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bear much fruit because their need for safety, security and 
belonging has not been yet satisfied. Unless, therefore, we first 
succeed in satisfying this primary need of the people orcorelating 
the literacy programme with the satisfaction of this need, we 
shall hardly achieve much in the field of the eradication of 
illiteracy. Similarly we find that people who though illiterate, 


have been otherwise successful in life, re 


fuse to attend a literacy 
class, 


It is because they want Tecognition. In that case, if we 
send a tutor to his house for working with 
recognition is satisfied and he will 
reading and writing. 


him, his need for 
gladly proceed to learn 


To develop adult education Programme we must therefore 
be well-conversant with the psychological needs of the people 
for whom it is meant. This also requires an understanding of 


sociology. A man’s Psychological needs are mostly rooted in 
his sociological backgrounds, 


APPROACHES 


dae ee is a general way of looking at and working 
Be oe activity. Now to work out a certain activity 
ae ee Each approach has therefore a number 
eerie ae ich again have their respective techniques. 
alas comprises more or less broad ways of working out 

proach, and techniques consist in further details of skills 


Of work: 3 
ee out a particular method. 
e have seen earlier that social 


es increasing in the mem 
he aes of its needs and problems and also with genera- 
ssary will for dealing with those needs. For this 
ve attitudes and 


ae. it is required to develop cooperati 
fey es in the community So that it can increasingly function 
mane integrated whole. Such being the case, what should be 

pproach of social education in the matter ? 
in DS te National Seminat of Social Education organi- 
tion EN auspices of the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
specific ge this subject and proposed three approaches—the 
ctivity approach, the field approach and the 


mee process approach. 
in ae et activity appro 
of social Meas individual socia 
oat Paa seeks to bring i 
view. ER NI and launches & programme wil 
Situation is approach 1s generally suitable when @ 
single pr en for an immediate and all- 
AS lem has to be studied in jsolation. 
low and e toa case when the level © 
specific ane community is unorganised. with the help of the 
inspirin activity approach it can e shown, by Way of 
nity. is ue confidence in the mind of the people: 
apable of doing- 


1 education as such is con- 
pers of the community the 


general 


oth in origin and 
ker or an agency 
icular reform 
th this end in 
particular 


ach is specific b 
] education WOT 
about some patti 
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As against this, the general field approach is not applicable 
to a specific problem or to a specific agency. Itis intended to 
bring about coordination among the different agencies engaged 
in a particular area of interest for coping with the individual and 
group needs of the community. It is thus concerned more with 
effective planning than with the immediate solution of any 
particular problem. 

Both these approaches will, however, be meaningless from 
the point of view of social education if the people themselves 
have not the capacity for working cooperatively to deal with 
their own problems. This capacity cannot be simply created to 
order. It has to be developed in the process of their participa- 
ting in the community activities. The educational process 
approach is concerned with developing this capacity in the 
members of the community. This approach is therefore more 
fundamental than the other two approaches. 

These three approaches need not, however, be isolated in 
Nature, one precluding the two others. The Specific activity 
approach is good so far as it goes. Its immediate aim is, of 
Course, the solution of a single problem through a particular 
agency. But generally it should not aim at the completion ‘of 
this specific task only. As we have said, it may also be utilised 
to enkindle self-confidence in the mind of the people. This will 
act “as a lever to create an active awareness within the commu- 
nity for more general objective of effective planning and 
Operation of a special group of services in the community 
through mobilisation of community Tesources in personnel and 


funds’, An educational Process must underlie both these 
approaches for achieving the optimum result, 


M 
ETHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL 


EDUCATION 


Education i 
question ee a science and an art. It involves the 
chi y what to teach but also how to teach. Every 
technique, i therefore has its appropriate method and 
whati we are Aa depends upon whom we are going as well as 
are the most ne © teach. The methods of social education 
nected with it oe wars of executing the programme con- 
own specific irap ach of the items of social education has its 
wina ods like the literacy methods. In this chapter 
methods 4 Ra concern ourselves only with the general 
S ollow from the essence of social education. 
an a Ri education has generally concentrated itself 
che evel, ina Jarge measure the programme of this 
solving ae ings from satisfying the felt needs of the adults and 
It is obvio 3 problems. These wili also Jead to social actions. 
us that in such cases traditional methods like lecturing 


Or read 
r 
y references to books would not serve the purpose. Here 
_dominated. And as the 


the 

meas should be rather student: 

less the sa problems of the similarly situated adults are more or 

being ave the methods are to be again eroup-centred. Such 

‘emer the role of the teacher Wi 
n instructor. A change will be more 


able t 
o the adults if it comes from Within: 
i philosophy- A 


G 
oon ee is also based on 4 y: 
sine E members. Individual members participate 
y in group discussions 42 follow group methods 
sense Of belonging 


of solvi 
ing their problems. They 
; ` in this perspective 


and 
te: 
that p to grow into a comm 
ni education has been defined as 
New community action”. 
Bes iy ae are generally ma 
y mean that the group 


also mature. 
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Not unoften they work at cross purposes. But whatever may 
be the position at the beginning, a group spirit is likely to grow 
in the process of group participation. It is the task of the 
teacher concerned to provide the necessary leadership in this 
regard. He will maintain discipline and an atmosphere of 
friendly cooperation within the group, try. to involve every 
member of it in the discussion and see that on the whole there 
is a progress towards the clarification and solution of the 
problem under discussion. The general mass of people who are 
mostly apathetic and lethargic can thus be made to be effective 
and energetic citizens who practise democracy and contribute to 
its enrichment. 

To-day we are living in a world where distance is being 
increasingly annihilated. Social education is expected to make 
he adults interested in the problems of the larger communities 
and in their solution. But unless the adults can be led to take 
interest in their immediate environments and solving their 
problems by community action, they will hardly be in a position 
to deal with the problems of the larger communities. How can 
a man who is unable to manage his tiny shop in his own 


village can operate a chain Store on the main 


thoroughfare of 
a city ? 


Although group methods are the methods of social education 
per se, other educational methods cannot be held to be quite 
devoid of utility for the Purpose. Thus when in a social edu- 
cation class a teacher seeks to simply pass some information to 
the people assembled, the lecture method is the most appro- 
priate. It is overwhelmingly a teacher-dominated method. It 
can, however, be made more vivid and interesting if it 
illustrated by some such methods as film show: 
exhibitions, etc. But when we like to de 
the evils of a social disease or the culture of a distinct group of 
people, recourse may be had to Staging dramas, etc. These are 
all audio-visual methods. But education through such media, 
although a good substitute for first-hand experience, is more or 
less a passive education. Audio-visual, materials cannot be the 
fit instruments for social education as such even if its utility for 
child ecucation cannot be gainsaid, But in India where mass 


is 
s, flannelographs, 
Pict before the people 
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illiteracy prevails and where much of social education is remedial 
in character, audio-visual methods may be utilised in social 
education on a comparatively large scale. 

Group methods: We shall now have a look at some of the 
important group methods whicha teacher of social education 
may. make use of with a view to getting the maximum result. 
The group methods, however, boil down to arranging meetings 
of one type or another. The most effective method of commu- 
nication in a meeting is the group discussion which in its turn 
has its special techniques. The type of meeting will be deter- 
mined by the purpose of the meeting, the nature of the problem 
or problems to be solved and the character of the people parti- 
Cipating in the meeting. 

(A) Types of meetings: Below are given some of the 
important types of meetings. 

(a) Institute: It isa technical term to designate a group 
of people engaged in intensive learning in a specific field over a 
Short period of one or two days. The institute tries to bring 
out additional material and thus add to the knowledge already 
Possessed by the participants in the field. 

First there should be an opening address delineating the 
issues to be discussed and suggesting the probable solutions, if 
Possible. The meeting is then split up into small discussion 
groups, each group having a leader in charge. Unless a large 
group is thus split up, it will be difficult to involve individual 
Participants in discussions. Different aspects of a problem may 
be assigned to the different groups or all the groups may discuss 
the same problem. At suitable intervals the groups will meet in 
4 plenary session to report their respective progress reports and 
hear further addresses. 

(b) Workshop: It is more or less a new term which means 
facilities for work. And as these facilities are generally speci- 
alised in nature and can be found only in colleges and similar 
Other institutes of higher learning, their campuses provide the 
Most suitable venues for holding workshops. 

A workshop consists of a small group of people who work 
Upon their problems and can remain present from beginning to 


end, complete participation being its keynote. Ordinarily it 
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lasts from three days to three weeks. The dctual period of work 
will be determined by the magnitude of the work to be per- 
formed. Some resource persons are selected. Reference can be 
made to them in case of difficulties. 

(c) Seminar: Normally the participants in a seminar are 
quite small in number and bring with them a considerable 
amount of training and experience in the field under considera- 
tion. To facilitate discussion terms of reference may be 
prepared and supplied to the prospective participants in advance 
by the planners of a seminar. Often there remains a scope for 
researches in the field under discussion. It is therefore natural 
that seminars are commonly held around institutions of higher 
learning. 

In a seminar resource Persons have a particular role to play. 
They need not have a Ph. D, degree. Ordinarily they should 
be well-informed Persons who can speak with authority on the 


subject under consideration and are generous enough to share 
their learning with others. 


When a large gatherin 
time, the seminar techniq 
The participants will be 


g has to discuss a thing for a short 
ue may also be advantageously used. 
divided into small groups, and each 
group will be asked to discuss one aspect of the problem under 
discussion for half an hour or so. They will then come back 
to the larger group to report their findings. The procedure is 
known as the bazz session because the participants are found 
to be hurriedly buzzing in the different corners of a room. 

(d) Convention: When the delegates of the local units 
of a central organisation are summoned into a meeting by the 
latter to discuss the common problems, the Meeting is called a 


Convention. As contrasted with the types of meetings men- 
tioned earlier, this is tather big in nature, * 


(©) Conference: It is also a large assembly of people who 
discuss problems in more or less formal way. 

(B) Types of discussion techniques: There are various 
discussion techniques to obtain Maximum results from different 
types of meetings within a limited time. It devolves upon the 


planners to decide the appropriate type of meeting as well as the 
appropriate discussion technique on a particular occasion. 
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(a) Lecture: A lecture is delivered by a speaker before an 
audience. It is perhaps the quickest way of presenting material. 
To highten the effect of a lecture visual aids are often utilised. 

(b) Symposium: In it different speakers present to an 
audience the different sides of a subject. 

(c) Forum: Ina forum the members of the audience are 
given opportunities after a lecture or a symposium to raise 
questions and seek further clarification of their thoughts. It is 
a very effective method of dealing with controversial questions 
in politics, economics and public affairs. 

(d) Colloquy: In a colloquy some members of the audi- 
€nce come forward and present a problem or problems to a 
group of experts seated on the dias for their comments. 

(€) Panel discussion; In it a few persons supposed to have 
a specialised knowledge in a topic sit around a table and discuss 
it before an audience. 

The foregoing review will show that some of the types of 
Meetings and discussion techniques are rather overlapping in 
their basic design. Whatever may be the technique adopted, 
the success of a group-discussion, however, largely depends 
Upon its leader. He should be able to think and talk but 
Should not talk others into passivity. His task is to involve 
Others in the most fruitful way. To supplement the limitations 
Of one leader co-leaders may also be appointed in a discussion 
Meeting, 

Evaluation: After a meeting is over, steps ought to be 
taken by the planners to evaluate its end-results,—what they 
Proposed to do in the meeting, why and how they did it and to 
What extent they were successful in accomplishing their object. 
For this purpose the planners will do well to gauze the reactions 
Of the participants and the members of the audience by perso- 
nally interviewing them or issuing reaction slips among them. 

(C) Physical set-up: The physical set-up of a discussion 
Meeting must not be ignored altogether. A seating arrangement 
like that of an ordinary class is not very favourable for a fruitful 
group discussion, The arrangement should rather be face-to- 
face as far as practicable. This means that the participants will 

ace not only the leader of the group but also one another. 
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Similarly if the leader or/and important- members of -the group 
are given seats apart from other members, say, ona dias, this 
physical distance will automatiéally rise to a psychological dis- 
tance. The equality of status is essential for the effective parti- 
cipation of its members in a group discussion. . 

So it has been suggested that in case of a large discussion 
group the seating arrangement may be either in the shape of a 
compact circle or of a cluster of small horse-shoes. A simple 
circle or a horse-shoe formation is good for a small! group. 


A SYNTHESIS 


The case of adult learners is qualitatively different from child, 
learners. Children have no option but to learn. Unwilling 
children are compelled by their parents and teachers to come to 
schools and to attend classes. Adults are, however, their own 
Masters. The question of compulsion cannot therefore rise in 
their case. They must be persuaded to come to the school of 
their own free will. Educationists like Rochte have laid great 
emphasis on this voluntary character of adult education. 

But education certainly requires a conscious effort on the 
part of the learners. At the elementary level this effort takes 
the shape of acquiring mastery over certain written symbols. 
To some extent it appears artificial to the adult learners and 
repels them. This initial hardship often nips in the bud their 
educational progress. With a view to overcoming this handicap 
Various suggestions have been put forward by the workers in the 
field of social education. One approach has been to base the 
education of the adults on their felt needs and to motivate them 
accordingly. Adults are rational beings and are conscious of 
their own interests. So if they can be motivated in the proper 
Way, they are sure to make the necessary efforts to learn what 
they are required to learn for enriching the quality of their life. 
Again, there are others who take a somewhat different view of 
adult education. According to them, due to the basically 
unpleasant character of education as such it has to be presented 
in an attractive form. This is true even of the child learners for 
whom education is more or less compulsory. It is necessary to 
make education all the more attractive for adult learners because 
education on their part is largely voluntary and they generally 
come to the class tired after the day’s hard labour. Adult edu- 
cation should therefore be exclusively pleasure-oriented. There 
is a third school of thought which holds that mere harping upon 
the so-called felt needs of the adults or providing recreational 
facilities for them will not carry us very far. Man may not be 
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an altogether economic animal but at least those who are cdu- 
cationally handicapped mostly belong to the economically 
oppressed class. Hence unless an adult education centre has 
arrangement for training in some craft or crafts so as to enable 
the learners to make some additional earnings, they will not be 
sufficiently enthused to come to it. 

These are the three broad approaches in the sphere of adult 
education. And they are advocated by their respective prota- 
gonists more or less as absolute alternatives. That is to say, 
the protagonists of each school advocate that their line of 
approach is the only correct line in adult education and should 
therefore be pursued to the exclusion of all other approaches. 

The truth is, however, that each of these approaches is only 
partially right and has validity for a specific group of adult 
learners. The best approach is, of course, to motivate the 
adult learners properly by utilising their felt needs. Because this 
is likely to produce the maximum result. Those who can be 
thus motivated stay on and continue to make steady progress 
It has been seen that they oftener than not refuse to tolerate 
recreational activities in the name of education. It makes them 
furious. But experience has shown that it is very difficult, if 
not quite impossible, to motivate all people in this way. 

A few years back a sample survey of some adult education 
centres in the Tamluk subdivision of the district of Midnapore 
in West Bengal! evinced that the the initial enthusiasm of the 
adult learners did not last long and their attendance started 
falling sharply in the second and third months. Those who 
stayed on after that were, however, very small but they were all 
devoted learners. They attended their classes regularly and made 
steady progress. On the other hand, the learners playing truant 
earlier seldom returned to their desks. 

The few who persisted upto the last may only be said to be 
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Total number of 
persons attending 
at the start. 


1, Total number 
of centres sur- 
veyed. 
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See Bari’s article in The Radical Humanist 
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motivated adequately. They were directly interested in their 
education and are ready to take all the necessary pains for the 
purpose. A good deal could therefore be expected of them. If 
a proper approach could be made, we are sure many more 
would have been motivated similarly. But atthe same time it 
may also be taken for granted that in spite of the best efforts 
there will always remain some in every locality who will either 
not join any educational centre at all or even if they do, they 
will fal! back after sometime. This does not necessarily mean 
that they are fools or that they are not conscious of the blessings 
of education. It is more likely that they are rather callous and 
resigning in nature and lacking jn the requisite will to undertake 
efforts for going through a prescribed course. None the less 
we should not despair of them. It is for them that pleasure- 
oriented education must be tried. In this connection a note of 
warning may be sounded that recreation by itself isno education, 
whatever be its other utility. If education begins with ‘socials’ 
only, it will also end in ‘socials’, What we are driving at here 
is that recreation should rather be the medium for imparting 
education as far as possible. The life of the ordinary people 
are very monotonous. Naturally they are hungry for recreation. 
This hunger for education may be utilised for the educative 
purpose. The atmosphere of a class room would be that of a 
club room where adults may spend their leisure not only pleas- 
antly but also profitably. 

There is another class of illiterate adults who are at the 
lowest rung of the economic ladder of the society. They hardly 
enjoy any leisure in life. They haye to toil from morning to 
midnight and yet they fail to make both ends meet. Somehow 
they manage to carry on their weary existence. If they are to be 
drawn at all to an adult education centre, it must contain some 
arrangement where people may earn something while they learn. 

Thus we see that there is no single approach universally 
applicable to adult learners. Different approaches are appro- 
priate for different groups of such learners. While determlning 
an approach to a particular group of adult learners; we shall 
have to think very concretely. An overeall approach will soon 


land us in a quagmire. 
41 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A THEORETICAL CLASS 


A class in a traditional school or college is more or less 
homogenous. Its spirit is mostly didactic in nature. In a regi- 
mented atmosphere pupils take instructions from their teachers. 
But an adult education class is ordinarily a heterogenous group 
of individuals, their inclinations, expectations and motives being 
all different. Besides, all of them are responsible members of 
society who have come to attend a class out of their sweet will. 
They are all otherwise fruitfully occupied and cannot remain 
absent from their regular duties for a long time. Again, they 
come to their class much tired after the day’s exacting labour. 
They will also have to be taught a variety of subjects. Maximum 
result has therefore to be achieved within a minimum time and 
not infrequently with the spending of minimum energy. 

From the nature of the adult class and from the nature of the 
adult psychology it is evident that the subjects must generally be 
based on the felt needs of the adult learners. They are all men 
of experience and have brought into the class various viewpoints 
about many things in the society. In such a class instruction 
cannot but cease to be didactic. Rather it should be realistic 
in the sense that it should be related to their life. Surveys may 
be made of the groups of adult trainees, and a core syllabus 
may thus be prepared. Tutors ought also to make them consci- 
ous of a need or needs which they should feel but any such feel- 
ing may be conspicuous by absence among them.1 

Size : An adult education class, as we have already observed, 
consists of a heterogenous group of individuals. They have 

1, In America the ‘‘elective system” is in vouge. It gives the student 
freedom to select their subjects. The system has a great mass appeal. 
One of the extreme examples of this system is the Dalton Method under 
which students study what and when they wish. The idea working behind 
the system is that in a democracy education should not be beyond the 


eapacity of even the dullest. Some such elective system may be tried 
advantageously in the field of special education too. 
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strong likes and dislikes, and their interests and attitudes are 
also different. Further, their sense of self-respect is very high. 
They want to question and discuss and generally refuse to be 
treated in the mass. Each of them expects that the teacher 
should know him personally and treat him as a person. Under 
the circumstances, the tutorial type of class is more suited to the 
adult needs than the formal lecture. A social education class 
cannot therefore be large. In a three year course the number 
of learners ought not to exceed twenty. 

Equipments, etc. : Because of the peculiarities of the adult age 
a social education class should have certain characteristics of its 
own. Asarule, the eye sight of the adults is not very strong 
and many of them become somewhat short of hearing. So the 
class room must be well-lighted. The seats should be arranged 
in an oval shape so that none of the learners sits at a distance 
from the teacher. They often come to attend the class tired as a 
Tesult of the day’s work. So the class room should be as 
comfortable as possible. It must also display maps, charts, 
graphs, etc., depicting both the local life and the national life. 
It is to have at its disposal various other teaching aids like films, 
isotypes and flannelographs. In addition to the general class 
Toom, there should also be a seminar room, a library and 
a recreation hall. When possible, excursions too may bə 
arranged, 

Teachers : It is not sufficient that teachers are trained in the 
methods and techniques of social education. They must possess 
800d academic degrees in their respective subjects. Adults in 
Particular need simple and lucid exposition of the essentials of a 
Subject. Such an exposition is possible only for a teacher who 
has an absolute mastery over his subject. It will be better if a 
teacher possesses degrees in more than one subject. This will 
help him take a synoptic view of things which is so necessary for 
Social education. 

Moreover, a teacher must have an insight into the minds 
and needs of his students and the capacity to mould his 
teaching accordingly. Sheer repeating what he has himself 
learnt from his textbooks will fail to produce the desired result. 

Cut-and-dried delivery from a set of notes prepared in advance 
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will also be equally useless. The teacher cannot know the 
needs, interests and capacity of his students before he meets 
them. He therefore can organise his approach only after 
meeting them. 

All these qualities even will not help unless a teacher poss¢- 
sses enthusiasm for his job. A disinterested teacher, however 
qualified, will invariably fail to infuse interest into others. By 
its very nature enthusiasm is catching and can make up many of 
the shortcomings of a teacher. Not only what teachers teaches 
but also how he teaches has an tremendous influence upon the 
learners. 

Method: A teacher of social education class may some- 
times feel the need for exposition. In such a case he should 
always try to proceed from known to unknown on the basis of 
corelations. Every care should, however, be taken to see that 
corelations are not far fetched and artificial. We are illustrating 
it by citing an instance. Ina social education class an instruc- 
tor was lecturing upon Union Boards. He wanted to convey to 
the adult learners the idea of what an Union Board was. He 
addressed the students thus: You see here is a blackboard and 
there is a notice-board. These two boards are hung on the 
walls. But there is another type of boards which cannot be 
hung. That type is the Union Board.” The ludicrity of the 
whole thing cannot go to a greater extent. 


THE QUESTION OF STANDARD 


We have already seen that social education has a synthetic 
approach towards the social problems of the contemporary life. 
So it seeks to give, among other things, an insight into various 
social sciences like sociology, history, politics and economics, 
and natural sciences like physics, chemistry and biology and also 
into such subjects as literature, philosophy and art. This liberal 
knowledge is again to be pursued ‘‘in relation to professional”. 

To do justice to this course not only requires an adequate 
length of time but also a good deal of ability on the part of the 
learners. But it is exactly these things which are lacking in 
social education. Most of the learners are educationally handi- 
capped. Besides, they are also fruitfully occupied elsewhere 
and do not have much spare time at their disposal to devote 
themselves to a lengthy course. Their attendance at the classes 
is more or less voluntary, and they are often unable, if not quite 
unwilling, to accept the discipline of a class and make any 
sustained effort to master the course. The duration of a course 
and the mental ability of the students by themselves, of course, 
do not guarantee quality. But it cannot be denied that they are 
the conditions of it. The synoptic approach of social education 
has therefore the danger of sacrificing quality for the sake of 
quantity. 

A good deal will then necessarily depend upon the calibre of 
teachers. A single exposition by a brilliant teacher may bring 
an enlightenment which scores of lectures by a ‘pedestrian 
teacher’ can hardly achieve. Brilliant teachers cannot, however, 
be had just for the asking. In every country, in every age and 
in every field they can be counted on fingers. That being the 
Case, we have no other alternative but to depend upon the 
average ones trained in the methods and techniques of teaching 
adults. Professional competence will at least partially compen- 
sate the lack of brilliance and talent. 
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The moot question is to motivate the adult learners properly 
by making their needs felt by them. Ina social education class 
learners are largely concerned with their life’s problems which 
they try to solve in a cooperative way. The role of a teacher 
and the scope for his lectures are therefore much more limited 
here than is generally supposed. A proper motivation of the 
students will also help remove their lack of interest and serious- 
ness. Ability will follow fromit. Besides, too much rigidity 
must not be observed in the course of a social education class 
so that adjustments can be made in it according to the needs, 
interest and ability of the students. It will not therefore be 
very difficult to maintain at least an average standard in a social 
education class even within the prescribed short time-limit. If 
we cannot go very deep, we need not be also superficial. 


LITERACY METHOD FOR ADULTS 


To some extent social education as conceived in the Indian 
context is remedial education. As observed by Ranganathan, 
it must bring upto the community standard the social groups 
that live below that standard in regard to education. Literacy, 
however, should not end with the bare recognition to grasp 
the meanings of the situation presented through the symbols 
with a reasonable speed. In other words, literacy must be 
functional. 

Man invented the art of writing for communicating ideas to 
them who were not present before the speaker to hear his voice. 
Originally there were picture languages. Ideas used to be 
depicted through representative pictures. In ancient Egyptian 
temples priests started writing their scriptures with hieroglyphics. 
This practice, however, proved to be extremely crude and 
cumbersome. So, in due course human ingenuity invented 
symbols representing sounds, and a script gradually evolved. 
This now makes possible communication not only with those 
who are immediately present but also with those who live at a 
distance both in time and space. A continuity in human 
communication is thus ensured which paves the way for human 
progress. 

A method is a way of doing things. It evolves out of a 
concrete situation. The situation of adults is qualitatively 
different from that of children. Methodologically! therefore, 
the two cannot be treated at par. The verbal memory of the 
children is sharp but their idea-memory is exceedingly short. 
Just reverse is the case with the adults. Their idea-memory is 


AAA e E PLOY ke 

1. Basically the literacy methods may be grouped under two general 
heads—phonic methods and word and sentence methods. Under the former 
attention is focussed at the begining upon letters and sounds as aids to word 


recognition. But under the latter, use is made of words and larger language 


units with emphasis on meanings of what is read. 
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sharp while their verbal memory is short. Unlike a child, an 
adult cannot memorise much but he is acquainted with a consi- 
derable stock of words. As a social being he is habituated to 
express his ideas and emotions in significant sentences. He 
further knows the relations of events, etc. in figures. In con- 
trast with a child, an adult is therefore well-equipped on the 
applied side. He, however, lacks in acquaintance with the 
written symbols. What is required is to enable him to associate 
in his mind these symbols with his ideas. The sentences should 
be culed from his immediate environment. This will create 
interest in him. The verbal memory of a child being very sharp, 
they can cram easily. Simple sentences of the first primer have 
relevance for the children only. They cram them out of a disci- 
plined outlook. Adult learning is largely voluntary in nature. 
Adults also cannot devote much time for the purpose. So they 
must feel at each stage of their learning that they are learning 
something tangible. The sentence method is thus the most 
natural method for the adult learners. The direct method hardly 
Suits them. 

That in the case of adults the sentence method has strong 
psychological reasons to commend itself is widely admitted. 
What is, however, not generally known is that this method has 
a good physiological basis too. The experiments of Dr. Huey, 
an eye-surgeon of France, bear a clear testimony to it. The 
surgeon wanted to measure the movements of eyes. With a view 
to that end he fashioned an instrument with a sharp pin fixed to 
it. The pin would make impressions on the glass as the eyes 
moved on in the process of reading. From the impressions 
made it was found that we do not read letters or words. We 
read a number of words ata Stretch, the movements of the eyes 
being rather “jerky”, The eyes pause for 1/15th of a second 
each time after reading a number of words making out a sense 
before taking the next leap. That is why we often gloss over 
even serious printing mistakes when the speed of reading is rather 
high. Two processes remain at work at such pauses. On the 
one side we try to grasp the meaning of the words our eyes have 
come across. Simultaneously we begin anticipating what is to 
come hereafter. This anticipation is verified at the next pause, 
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and if it is found correct, we take another leap. The process 
goes on in this way. If the anticipation at any point is not 
found correct, we return to the preceding pause. This conclu- 
sion of Dr. Huey has been further supported by the tape-recor— 
ding experiments of Dr. Judd. 

These scientific experiments have an almost revolutionary 
implication for teaching literacy. It is now almost universally 
admitted that the best method of teaching literacy is through 
short and pithy sentences. This method may not be very 
appropriate method for the children whose stock of words and 
power of understanding are extremely limited. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that this is the method par excellence for the 
adults. 


HOW TO MOTIVATE ADULT ILLITERATES ? 


In the past many literacy drives were Organised in our 
country. But all these ended more or less in a fiasco. We have 
seen elsewhere in this book the findings of a survey of a number 
of adult education centres in the district of Midnapore. It 
exhibits a definite trend. The initial enthusiasm of the adult 
learners lasts for a couple of months at best. This finding is 
further corroborated by the figures of the UNESCO. Accord- 
ing to it, out of every twenty persons enrolled in a literary class 
ten drop out after a few weeks. Among those who continue six 
persons only pass the test and obtain a certificate. But in no 
case more than two attain functional literacy. These statistics 
are revealing.! 

As a matter of fact, the failure of these literacy drives only 
signify the failure on the part of the organisers to properly moti- 
vate the adult illiterates. As we know, an engine without steam 
generated in it cannot move whatever may be its mechanical 
perfection. Similarly, the will to learn has to be enkindled in 
the mind of the people. The greater the will, the greater 
will be the effort put forth. The will to learn can be created 
only if they can see the uses of literacy. It may be clear to the 
leaders: that without literacy the productivity and general welfare 
of the people cannot record improvement. But it may not be 
immediately visible to the people themselves. They therefore 
cannot be induced to put forth the necessary effort for mastering 
it?, To be successful literacy campaigns ought to be launched 


1. In this respect the achievement of the communist countries has been 
over estimated. Many of their proclaimed literates are not functionally 
literate. Besides, a good deal of compulsion and corecion is involved 
there. 


2, The simple desire to grow in knowledge, skills, attitudes etc. and the 
need for recognition may also serve as strong motivations for learning. Each 
man’s way reacting to thing is uniquely his own. These two motivations 
generally work in the case of more sophisticated people. It is also true that 
for fruitful learning intrinsic interest is necessary, “ 
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after careful planning. At least, the adult illiterates must be 
psychologically prepared. 

Hithertofore the approach towards adult literacy has been 
rather extensive than intensive. This means that too many 
people have been sought to be covered within too short a time. 
As a result, we have failed to devote that amount of time requ- 
ired for motivating the adults adequately. Even the teaching 
has to be necessarily superficial. According to the UNESCO, 
an average ‘new literate’ has attended classes for 48 to 72 hours 
extending over a period of 4 to 6 months while the minimum 
hours required for attaining functional literacy is not less than 
250 to 400 hours. 

The attempts to combat illiteracy have also been mostly 
sporadic and isolated. Different Government departments and 
different voluntary agencies have all worked in their own way, 
there being hardly any coordination among them. Often they 
have worked in a half-hearted manner and have failed to put 
forth continuous sustained efforts. The whole pattern of literacy 
teaching has thus to be brought under a thorough examination. 

A literacy campaign must not be launched hastily. After 
selecting an area we must concentrate on it. The work is to 
begin with a survey of the local condition. Among other 
things, a list of the illiterate people in that area should be pre- 
pared. Then a well-planned propaganda will be launched 
through lectures, discussions, poster-exhibitions, dramas, 
Magic-lanterns, etc. If possible, use may also be made of the 
mass media of communication like radio and television for the 
Purpose. Through this propaganda the adult illiterates must be 
made to realise what literacy would mean to them. It should be 
explained to them as clearly as possible that literacy is the first 
step to development, both of the individual and the community 
to which he belongs. And there is no substitute for literacy. 
In that case, while others have learnt and could learn, why 
Should not they ? Some of the propaganda material may have 
to be prepared locally to meet the local condition. No stone 
should be left unturned to involve in the programme all the, 
status and functional leaders and all the educational institutions 


of the locality. 
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The reading material to be chosen must have relevance to 
the life of the adult learners and must be of immediate interest 
to them. Due attention must always be paid to this life-situa- 
tion of the learners. Thus if we are teaching jute-growers, the 
sentences will have to he made of words connected with jute. 
For teaching Arithmetic also examples will have to be similarly 
selected. This will serve to interest the learners more. This 
kind of reading material has to be manufactured well in advance. 
The task requires specialised training. The services of paid and 
well-trained teachers have therefore to be utilised. Idealistic 
amateur volunteers are not likely to have the necessary compe- 
tence either for preparing the proper reading material for the 
adults or for handling it judiciously. 

Literacy teaching may also be linked with the select develop- 
ment projects of the area. This will generate a proper psycho- 
logical atmosphere and thus act as a powerful motivation. Thus, 
if the area concerned has a spinning centre, its organisers may 
arrange to teach its illiterate workers literacy along with their 
training in spinning. 

Further, attempts should be made to develop some sort of 
a public pressure against illiteracy. If the local people in gene- 
Tal continue to take interest in a literacy programme by showing 
appreciation of an adult learner and disapprobation of any 
intentional lapse on his part, this will act as a sure basis for 
inducing him to learn. ; 

The UNESCO has also revised its pattern of literacy camp- 
aigns by shifting its emphasis from extensive efforts to intensive 
ones. The extensive has been tried long and has been found 
wanting. So the new approach is being evolved. Experiments 
On this line are going on at present in Algeria, Nigeria, Iran 
and Mali under its auspices. Our Education Commission 


(1964—1966) too have pleaded for an intensive approach in 
literacy campaigns. 


° 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation is an almost inevitable accompaniment of any 
work which seeks to achieve an end and to achieve it in a 
certain way. For in the absence of it there can be no further 
planning for progress. Like all other types of education, social 
education too works for certain goals. Thus it caters certain 
informations, fosters certain attitudes and improves certain 
skills. Each social education programme should therefore be 
evaluated at appropriate intervals. 

Yardsticks ; Evaluation is not possible without some scale 
of values. It converges on what is to evaluate and how to 
evaluate. This scale is generally supplied by two yardsticks— 
one in relation to the goals and the other in relation to the 
modus operandi. 

(a) Yardstick in relation to goals: Evaluation acquires 
meaning only in the context of goal or goals to be realised. 
How far the goal of a programme has been fulfilled ; if there is 
any shortfall, what is the reason behind it and how we can make 
it up ; or whether there is anything wrong with the objective ; 
and if the present traget has been reached, what further target 
can be set—all these considerations go into the evaluation so far 
as the yardstick in relation to goals is concerned. 

(b) Yardstick in relation to the modus operandi: Another 
yardstick for evaluating results concerns the way in which the 
goal set has been sought to be realised. Thus if we wanted to 
do a certain thing in a democratic way, we may consider—how 
many people were approached and how many of them turned 
up and actually participated in the programme and with what 
results ; if many of them did not turn up or participate, what 
are the factors responsible for it and how to remove them, etc. 

The next question which crops up is—who are to evaluate ? 
All persons connected with the programme under evaluation 
should be brought into the process of evaluation, viz., those who- 
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conceived the programme, those who were entrusted with the 
actual implementation of the programme at various stages and 
also those who acted as advisers. If necessary, specialists, 
though not directly concerned with the specific programme, may 
also be consulted for their opinions. But, above all, the taste 
of cake is always in eating. So great importance ought to be 
attached to the verdict of the people to be directly or indirectly 
benefited by the programme. 


LITERATURE FOR NEW LITERATES 


This is a common experience in our country that even the 
smattering literacy that some of us may pick up in their boy- 
hood is forgotten sooner or later because of the absence of any 
follow-up. So until a follow-up system containing literates can 
be built up, a compulsory education programme, even if fully 
implemented, will not carry us far. Like the return journey of 
a train, compulsory education, to be fruitful, should necessarily 
imply a follow-up programme. In this respect we may 
take lessons from the history of Rumania. There compulsory 
primary education was legislated into existence in the year 1866. 
But simultaneously she did not provide for any follow-up prog- 
ramme mainly due to the paucity of funds Consequently it 
became clear after sometime that all the efforts and money spent 
upon introducing compulsory primary education had gone waste 
because the people managed to forget everything they had learnt 
in their early age. This realisation led Rumania to turn the 
existing school libraries into public libraries immediately and 
to build up a good library service by stages. Almost each of 
these libraries has a good stock of literature for the neo-literates 
of Rumania. 

The task of imparting knowledge in Three R’s is a process 
involving certain stages—motivation, initiation, operation and 
consolidation. The literature for the neo-literates is necessary 
for the consolidation of what they have so far learnt. Besides, 
we ought to keep in mind that literacy is not an end itself. It 
is mainly valued because it enables man to read books. People 
must continue to learn. The alternative is obsolescence. 

The need for a special kind of literature for the new and neo- 
literates arises from certain peculiarities of their life. The 
vocabularies of the neo-literates are not at all rich. Their ideas 
are also limited. So they are not in a position to read learned 
books and books written ina comparatively difficult style. The 
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children’s literature, though generally simple, would not also do 
for them since their interests are quite different from those of the 
children, thus giving rise to the problems of motivation. All 
these things pinpoint the necessity of specially preparing for the 
new literates a literature which they will be able to follow 
and the subject-matters of which will suit their needs and 
interests. 

Who is a neo-literate ?—Before, however, we take up the 
question of preparing this sort of literature comprising books 
and periodicals, we should be clear in our mind about the 
concept of ‘neo-literate’. Those adult people who have passed. 
a recognised literacy test are generally considered as neo-literates 
or new literates. But the difficulty is that the standard of this 
test is not the same everywhere. Great differences exist in the 
period of teaching and in the way their examinations are held, 
etc. It has also been pointed out that as in our country literacy 
classes are generally held at the social education centres where 
other activities are carried on in addition to teaching literacy, 4 
student can manage to come out successful even without much 
proficiency in literacy if he does well on these other accounts. 
To get over the difficulties the standard of a new literate has 
been fixed to be equivalent to that of a student who has success- 
fully gone through four years of schooling. 

Interests and needs of neo-literates: The literature for new 
literates, as we have already observed, should be based on their 
needs and interests. Anything imposed from above will simply 
fail to motivate them. The first thing we must therefore do for 
preparing literature for them is to assess their needs and inter- 
ests. Interests, however, generally come from felt needs. It 
may very well be the case that there are some needs which a new 
literate should feel but actually does not and, therefore, in 
which he does not find any interest. Social education workers. 
are to exert themselves to make these potential needs felt by him 
in his life. 

The needs and interests of the new literates may be assessed 
in a number of ways. Thus we can interview them and know 
from their own mouths their needs and interests. In this way 
they can also be made conscious of a potential need. For this 
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: purpose, however, only persons having, a: specialised training 
in psychology or the art of interviewing should be appointed. 
Secondly, by going through the issue registers.of the libraries 
attached to social education centres we may come to know much 
about the reading interests of the new literates. Thirdly, we may 
consult the workers in the field of social education and request 
each of them to prepare a list of what could be the possible 
needs and interests of the new literates. None of the methods. 
suggested here by itself may be free from shortcomings. But to 
a great extent these shortcomings may be neutralised by supple- 
menting one method with the other. 

In India organised attempts for producing books for the use 
of the people of limited reading abilities were initially made by 
the Mass Literacy Committee of Patna and the Jamia Millia 
Islamia of New Delhi. In the post-independence period the 
production of such literature received an added fillip, and a 
number of agencies sprang up for the purpose in the country. 
The enthusiasm of the Central Ministry of Education towards 
this end is also worth mentioning. 

It has, however, been seen that the books for new literates. 
prepared after spending a lot of money often remain unutilised. 
It is partly because the people for whom the books are meant 
feel diffident to read a book and partly because they lack in 
time for reading books. In the absence of circulating libraries 
and trained librarians with imaginative sympathy, these books 
are not also sometimes brought within the easy reach of the new 
literates. For the proper utilisation of the books the new 
literates should be made to realise that by going through them 
they will derive at least a two-fold benefit. They will then 
gather the required knowledge and information and will develop 
the skill of reading and desirable attitudes. 

In order to enable the new literates to acquire reading habits 
we may perhaps begin with a local periodical, still in simple 
format and dealing with the news and topics of interest to the 
neighbourhood. Small pamphlets devoted to such practical 
matters as rules and regulations for co-operative or information 
regarding the agricultural demonstrations, etc. may -also be 
occasionally brought out. At this stage the object is to create 
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as many occasions as possible when the new literates will clearly 
see the advantages of their ability to read. Gradually booklets 
having greater and greater amounts of text book quality may be 
published for them. 

Vocabulary and Style: The vocabulary used in the books 
should be well within the comprehension of the new literates. 
A list may be made of the words commonly used by them. 
Authors will generally confine themselves to these words using 
the simple ones at the beginning as far as possible. When new 
words will be used, these must be respected so that the readers 
may become accustomed to them. The new literates ‘further 
find difficulties with the conjunct consonants. So these should 
be used very sparingly and only when unavoidable. In no case 
a single page should contain too many of them. 

Moreover, the longer a sentence is, the more difficult it is 
to understand its meaning, According to Flesch, the average 
sentence-length of a book for new literates may be constituted 
by eleven words. But it will be easier if the sentences hav¢ 
eight words on an average. A series of sentences of uniform 
length is, however, likely to be dull. So the length ought to 
vary. In this connection, we should note that we may write 
very simply but still readers will not be interested unless We 
write in a fascinating way. It emphasises the necessity of judi- 
ciously using idioms, phrases, quotations and figures of speech: 
Books written in a dialogue form against a natural setting will 
have greater appeal to the new literates than books written in 4 
more descriptive style. Recourse may also be had to short 
Stories and fables. In any case, the matter should be presented 
in a direct and straightforward way. Particularly the opening 
sentence ought to be catching. Humour is also welcome. 

Too many punctuation marks must be avoided. The 
sentences being short, there js hardly any scope for them. 


EE eS 
ep Dr Laubach is of opinion that there ought to be two lists of words— 

one list containing the words which new literates know and the other list 
containing the words which they should know. Our task is to enable them 


to cross the intervening gap so that they can read the standard literature 
meaningfully. 
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One idea should be introduced in a book. Otherwise the 
Teaders may go confused. 

Physical aspects: New literates have not acquired the habit 
of reading books. So reading books is not yet a pleasure to 
them. They further lack in self-confidence. It is not therefore 
sufficient that the books meant for the new literates are written 
in a simple and interesting way and deal with a subject having 
relevance to their life. They must be pleasing to the eyes too. 

Such books are to be small in size. Ordinarily the number 
of pages of a follow-up book should vary from 16 to 48. The 
smallness of a book will have the additional advantage of being 
cheap. The literate people mostly belong to poor classes and 
have no strong motivation for reading. That is why they can 
neither afford, nor they are willing, to spend money on books. It 
therefore necessarily follows that the prices of books should be 
low—a few paise, if possible. If the situation so demands, sub- 
sidies from the Government may even be sought for the produc- 
tion of low-priced books. The prevalent practice in our 
country. is to distribute the follow-up books free. This practice 
must be discontinued at once. A man generally does not attach 
much importance to a thing for which he does not pay any price, 
however small it may be. 

The cheapness of the books for the new literates, however, 
puts a necessary limit upon the extent of their physical improve- 
ment. The paper used should be thick and durable and not at 
all costly. The pages are to be centrally stitched so that they 
do not close as soon as the reader removes his hand. The 
cover of a book ought to have a pleasing colour and contain 
some drawings or sketches indicating the main theme of the 
book. All these will easily attract the readers. Inside the book 
also there should be drawings which will help readers under- 
stand the text. It is to be carefully divided into short chapters. 
In case of a chapter being long, there ought to be suitable sub- 
headings. 

Such books should be of a pocket size and the size of types 
14 pt. and above. Readers will then find them convenient to 
handle and read. 

Training of authors: The production of literature for new 
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literates is by no means an easy task. Such literature should: be 
not only of knowledge but also of power. Its purpose is also ‘to 
develop in the new literates a sense of citizenship and nurture 
their critical faculties. It will further augment their reading 
skill and vocabulary. It will not therefore do if the intending 
authors have only a knack of writing. They must know the 
technique. of writing in an easy and interesting way. Further, 
they have to be well conversant with the life and psychology of 
these educationally handicapped people. The preparation of 
literature for new literates should therefore be regarded as more 
or less a specialised branch of the art of writing. The field is 
till almost virgin. The authors may have to seek guidance 
from the eminent workers in the field of social education. They 
will also have to do a lot of practice and proceed on the basis of 
trial and error method, their writings being tested upon potential 
readers at every stage. 


Under the financial patronage of the Central Ministry of 
Education literary workshops are held at intervals in the differ- 
ent linguistic regions of our country for manufacturing literature 
for the new literates. These workshops are generally of four to 
six weeks’ duration. Here raw authors get training in writing 
for the new literates under the direction of reputed author-cum- 
social workers. Such short course trainings, however, do not 
serve the intended purpose although the move is in the right 
direction. What is required is a larger period of this apprentice- 
ship. 

Evaluation: As we have already observed, a piece of litet- 
ature for the new literates must be evaluated. This evaluation 
may be made on the basis of three tests—mechanical test, field 
approach test and content analysis test. 

(a) Mechanical test: The mechanieal test is concerned 
with the physical aspects of a book—its vocabulary, structure of 
sentences, size, idea load, printing, lay-out, etc. A judgment 
has to made as to how far the book under test observes the 
established criteria regarding all these aspects. 

(b) Field approach test: Even after satisfying the physical 
criteria a book may not be accepted by the readers for whom 
they are tended. The ultimate test of its readability is, to use a 
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phrase of Spaulding, its reader-reaction test. A work of art may 
be anatomically perfect but aesthetically dead. The whole is 
greater than the parts. An attempt should therefore be made to 
test a reading material upon the readers themselves and assess 
their reaction. 

(c) Content analysis test: The fact that a book has been 
accepted by the new literates is not an adequate test by itself. 
A reader may find a book easy to read and comprehend. It 
may also be appealing to him. But it may contain untrue and 
harmful statements which a new literate, because of his extre- 
mely limited knowledge, cannot detect. So far as the content 
of a book therefore is concerned, the new literate is not alla 
good judge. Consequently, the content cannot be tested and 
evaluated in the field. For this purpose reliance has to be 
placed upon experts in the subject or subjects concerned. 

In our country the work in the sphere of the production 
of literature for the new literates has been so long been far 
from satisfactory. Much is left to be desired both as regards 
its quantity and quality. ° 


2, There are some people in India who question the very basis of 
writing a special kind of ‘literature’ for the new literates. According to 
them, the literature produced in the ‘literary workshops’ cannot but be ofa 
very pedestrian type and will be automatically rejected by the people. 
What does not come from the heart cannot go to the heart. That is why we 
find to-day the so-called literature for the new literates has hardly any 
readers. Those who hold such opinion therefore prescribe that instead 
‘of spending time, energy and money upon preparing literature for the new 
literates we should rather concentrate upon some selected portions from the 
writings of such master-minds as Kirtibas, Kashiram and Tulsidas. This 
view of things, even if true, is applicable only to the literature of power. 
But this does not certainly obviate the necessity of manufacturing specially 
literature of knowledge for the new iterates. Themodern complex society 


demands it. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The foregoing review will show that social education, as it is 
understood in India now, is a comprehensive movement, it 
having many facets. At the same time it seeks to satisfy the 
most elementary needs of the Indian people as well as the 
demands of the modern society. Lest we should become con- 
fused about the significance of social education in the face of the 
multiplicity of purposes to be served by it, we have tried toshow 
in the preceding pages the interrelation among its different 
purposes. The overall purpose of social education is, however, 
to help the Indian people live fuller and finer lives by improving 
their individual] and social contents. Viewed in this perspective 
the Indian concept of social education is much broader than that 
of Fundamental Education of the UNESCO which only seeks to 
provide the people of under-developed countries with some 
basic skills and some basic knowledge so that they can break 
through their barrier of inarticulateness. The first three items 
of the panchasils of social education, viz. literacy, vocational 
skill and some knowledge of hygiene, are only akin to the 
concept of Fundamental Education. 

The advance of civilisation has destroyed the simplicity of 
earlier relationships. To-day we are living under the com- 
plexity of social grouping, and common interests are getting 
increasingly blurred. We are confronted with the problem of 
controlling the Frankenstein we have created. A foolish action 
at any point of these complex relationships may destroy the very 
existence of human civilisation itself. 

Under the circumstances specialised knowledge is not all 
enough. This will not enable us to live as the members of the 
larger society and perform the larger function of the society. 
In these days of ever accumulating knowledge there is perhaps 
often no escape from specialised knowledge but social education 
is needed to supplement it. Social education is education 
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proper for the adult age because it requires the background of 
experience and maturity which can come only with age. 
Nevertheless, social education is not altogether without signi- 
ficance at the youth level as well, as we have already seen. The 
current youth unrest throughout the world is more or less the 
result of the decreasing hold of the traditional social values upon 
the youth minds. The present Naxalite menace of our country 
also can be traced to this factor. The P. D. Act and similar 
other measures are no answer to the problem. Nor the mere 
economic improvement of the country will improve matters 
much because we find that even the affluent societies of the 
West are not free from the violent outbursts of youth unrest. 


To get the adequate result the economic betterment of our ` 


country must be accompanied by the suitable provision of social 
education for re-valuating the old values and inculcating a new 
scale of social values in the minds of the youths. So far as 
social education keeps the older generation in touch with the 
new ideas, the generation gap will also be largely bridged over- 
Moreover, we know that a mal-adjusted family is a principal 
breeding ground of extremist politics. Now social education 
seeks to put the family life on a sound footing, and to that 
extent it cuts at the very root of all sorts of extremist politics. 

In this connection we may further mention that the 
emancipation of the masses lies not so much in the socialisation 
of the means of production as in the socialisation of education. 
Socialism proposes to transfer the ownership of the productive 
units from private hands to those of the people. This transfer 
of ownership is, however, entirely fictitous because it does not 
give them any control over the units, and it is a lesson of history 
that exclusion from the control of a thing amounts to exclusion 
from its benefits as well. Under socialism the productive units 
are controlled by those who are placed in charge of their 
management and almost all its benefits accrue to them. These 
managers constitute the intelligentsia of the society. 

It is true that in a socialist state the intelligentsia do not own 
the material means of production. But they own “a peculiar 
form of property”—education, For all practical purposes they 
have a hereditary monopoly of knowledge. Higher education 
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is a kind of invisible capital, as has been pointed out by 
Machajski, a Polish author. The huge expenditure involved in 
it earns high dividends in the shape of privileged jobs. And 
because the intellectual workers have higher incomes than the 
manual labourers, they are generally in a position to afford a 
good education for their children as well. On the strength of 
their superior education these people get appointments as 
directors, managers and bureaucrats. They virtually form an 
exclusive and self-perpetuating class. Socialism gives them 
control over the economic apparatus of society. Knowledge, 
no less than land and capital, “furnishes the means for the 
parasitic, lordly existence of the present-day robbers”. The 
end-result of socialism is thus nothing but a state capitalism run 
in the interest of this class, and the bondage of the ordinary 
people continues as ever. 

Legal formalities do not always reflect the substance of 
things. During the medieval period the nobility did not own 
the land but it derived great advantages from its control over 
the land: The upper clergy too did not own land. But they 
were even more wealthy than the noblemen because they contro- 
lled church organisations which had titles to property. Similarly 
under socialism the new class of bureaucrats gain the advantages 
of ownership without the legal possession of the productive 
units. 

The people can thus be emancipated only by the socialisation 
of knowledge. It is knowledge which gives power. Social 
education, as we have already seen, aims at breaking this 
monopoly of knowledge by arranging its circulation to fields, 
factories and offices. It is thus the sine qua non not only of 
political and social democracy but of economic democracy as 
well. Not ownership but participation is the basis of this 
economic democracy. Knowledge alone can enable the workers. 
to get rid of their inherent inferiority complex and participate 
in the management of their respective factories and offices on 
equal terms with the managers. In that case co-management 
can ultimately lead to self-management of the factories, etc. 
by the workers themselves, and those who own the capital 
may be granted only an interest at a specified rate. 
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The importance of social education for a modern country 
and a country not yet modern but aspiring to be so cannot thus 
be oversemphasised. But we cannot say that it is being given 
due weight in India. This is largely due to the lack of vision 
on the part of those who are at the helm of the country’s affairs. 
In our country social education work is being conducted largely 
as an appendage of other social welfare activities, It is high 
time that it is granted an autonomous and dignified status and 
a network of far-flung agencies entrusted exclusively with the 
social education activities is created although this need not 
preclude utilising the traditional educational institutions also 
for the purpose. A lot of money is being squandered even on 
many unimportant projects but the Government almost always 
pleads a lack of finance whenever the question of spending for 
social education crops up. We should not forget that to a very 
large extent the future of Indian democracy and the moderni- 
sation of the Indian economy, apart from all the questions of 
enriching the quality of individual lives, depends upon the 
success of the social education movement in the country. 


APPENDIX—A 
SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ANCIENT GREECE* 


It must be said to the credit of the ancient Greeks that they 
very consciously formulated a formal theory and practice of 
social education from boyhood to old age. This aspect of the 
Greek civilisation, although highly interesting, has uptil now 
attracted scant attention from the thinking public. To illumi- 
nate the study of modern society and education we must, how- 
ever, see the present in the light of the long development of 
human culture. 

The Greece of the fourth and fifth centuries B.C. in parti- 
cular displayed remarkable creativeness in the various spheres 
of life. It is a Mediterranean country. The principal trade- 
routes of that time passed by her. The Greeks themselves also 
were a trading people. So they came into electrifying contact 
with many ideas. Strifes and conflicts too were then common, 
and there was unrest in the air. Then as cities grew, they 
produced many emancipated minds. As a result, in the Greece 
of that period the adventure of ideas knew no bounds, and the 
Greek mind blossomed forth in several directions. 

In order to see the Greek ideas on social education tn proper 
perspective, we should remember that it was in Greece that the 
idea of citizenship was conceived for the first time in human 
history although the city-life itself did not start with the Greeks. 
The claims of all other intimate human associations like the 
family or the religious order were allowed to go by default 
before those of the self-governing city, to the life of which the 
Greeks applied themselves wholeheartedly. 

In Greece the territorial compactness of the cities secluded 
by mountain-ranges gave her inhabitants free scope for public 
discussions of current problems, thus giving rise to some unique 


x Author's article reprinted from Radical Humanist. 
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experiments in democracy. The informal unpolitical democracy 
of the tribal life thus gave way toa deliberate political demo- 
cracy. Henceforward the Greeks came to be citizens in a very 
Significant sense, and they realised that the good life for man 
could be lived not only in the society but also as a part of the 
good of the society. 

Originally the Greeks were a pastoral people and as such their 
first settlements were in villages around the hills and the havens. 
They were then immensely interested in physical nature from 
where they evolved a conception of harmony and proportion. 
With a growing urbanity of life born of national prosperity 
through commerce there gradually occurred a change of interests 
towards the humanistic studies by the middle of the fifth 
century. To meet the situation a necessity was now felt for a 
higher standard of education. While in the other countries of 
ancient culture like India and Egypt education remained pre- 
dominantly religious, in Greece it took the form of social and 
political education. Sparta was avowedly authoritarian but 
Athens gave some amount of scope to some amount of indivi- 
dual liberty but none the less her purpose was not basically 
different from that of Sparta. The education systems of both 
the city-states were imbued with the idea of breeding loyal 
citizens only. 

In modern democracies public opinion is the ruling factor- 
Law is supposed to follow and reflect this opinion. To the 
Greeks, however, the city-state was not merely a state but also 
a community. It was a community because there was a common 
spiritual substance which it had inherited and which it must 
transmit to successive generations. This substance was embo- 
died in the law, both moral and legal, written and unwritten, 
which ruled supreme ina society. Law could not command 
obedience without the force of habit, and this could be gained 
only through education imparted in its spirit. To the Greeks 
society was thus primarily an educational institution, 

This education was not of the individual by the indidual 
teacher and by individual study but of a political society by the 
prevailing social system. Social education thus provides the 
clue to the Greek social thought. 
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In the Republic Plato seemed to have made a departure from 
-the traditional Greek thought by advocating a rule by the 
philosophic mind in the place of the rule of fundamental laws. 
But his unhappy experience at Syracuse where he unsuccessfully 
tried to convert a young tyrant into a philosopher-king soon led 
him to give up the hope of the realisation of the ideal and to 
return to the fold of the general Greek idea. This shifting of 
position on the part of Plato found expression in his Laws, a 
posthumous work. The law-state thus came to be the dominant 
of his maturer writings. The Laws accordingly transcends the 
Republic, as has been pointed out by an eminent critic. In this 
connection we may, however, observe that Plato’s Academy had 
all along been a breeding ground of the legislators. Besides, a 
social education programme occupies a conspicuous place even 
in the Republic. Indeed the book has been appraised as one of 
the finest treatises on education. The only difference is that 
here Plato has approached the subject more from the view-point 
of the ruler than from that of the citizen. 

The initiation of the Greeks in the social ethos of the city 
started from childhood and did not stop even after the attain- 
ment of adulthood. In fact, according to the Greeks, there 
were certain studies the full significance of which could only be 
comprehended by men having the experiénce of lite and conduct. 
Surely one such study was Political Science which was the 
science of leading the social man, through social education, to 
-come into communion with the spiritual substance of the social 
life embodied in sovereign laws. These studies springing 
directly from the impacts and impingements of life constituted 
the subject proper of adult education even if their foundations 
should be broadly laid in schools during the early period of life. 

The scope of adult education in ancient Greece is not, how- 
ever, exhausted here. Just as the engines of cars require 
periodic overhauling, so the subjects learned in course of the 
earlier period of life must continue to be cultivated and fresh 
light gathered so that the Greeks did not think the same old 
thoughts as they did when they started their adult life, say, at 
‘twenty. The matter has thus been beautifully expressed by 
Freeman in his Schools of Hellas: ‘Instead of regarding with 
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aversion or a bored difference the subjects which they studied 
at schools the Hellenes had an affection for them and- continued 
to practise and improve themselves in them...... Grown. citizens. 
retained throughout an affection for education, and went’on 
educating themselves all their lives.” Thus, according to the 
Greeks, the soul, like the body, also required all along. With-- 
out food the soul would die an untimely and inglorious death. 

Even in respect of spending their leisure the Greeks were- 
fortunately placed. It would be evident from the fact that the 
very word ‘school’ was derived from the Greek term ‘skoli’ 
which means leisure. The Greeks used to spend their leisure 
time in pursuing arts or pursuing philosophical arguments about 
the good, the true and the beautiful. So this word for leisure- 
gradually came to mean the place where these pursuits were made. 

We should, however, note here that the ancient Greeks 
were not much used to reading and writing books. Predomi- 
nantly they were in the habit of carrying on a good deal of 
discussions upon all sorts of things. Asa matter of fact, the 
Greeks of that age lived in an atmosphere of oral discussion— 
in the market places, in the clubs, in the eating houses, in the 
temples and where not. The life of Greece had hardly any 
Support for the Platonic dictum that the art of politics could 
only be practised by a professional class having a specialised 
knowledge in it. Oral instructions used also to be offered by a 
wandering class of professional teachers known as Sophists. 

In fine, we may point out that the social education prog- 
ramme of the Greek city-states had only a limited significance, 
it being applicable to their citizens alone. The Greeks were an 
invading race and as such they sought to maintain their political 
domination by closely restricting their political privileges. In 
Athens, for instance, there were appreximately 80,000 slaves 
while the number of citizens did not exceed 40,000. That is to 
say, the number of slaves was about double of that of the citi- 
zens, Most of these slaves were, of course, skilled labourers 
whose position was not very bad. But comfort is hardly a 
substitute for freedom. The slaves had no significant part to 
play in the life of the Greek city-states. So the question of 
training up their mind did not also crop up. 


APPENDIX—B 
SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ROME 


Rome: was not only the successor of Greece in the European’ 
civilisation, her history marked also the last stage of what is» 
called the Ancient History of Europe. Asa mater of fact, the 
Roman civilisation was transitional in character, the transition 
being from the ancient civilisation'to the modern. It therfore: 
constituted the link between the two civilsations. 

The: history of Rome:saw the unique phenomenon of a city: 
expanding into one of the greatest empires of the world. It was 
favourably situated for the purpose as it was in the centre’ of 
Italy, the central peninsula in’ the central sea of the ancient 
world but still the greatness of Rome could not have been 
achieved without the supporting vitality of her people. This: 
presupposes a widespread programme of social education even 
if informal. Its necessity, however, did not arise out of the 
peculiarity of her polity like that of the Greeks. 

Generally the Romans had ample leisure. Thus under the 
Antonina Emperors they had to work from six to seven hours. 
daily. They used to work in the morning and had free time in 
the afternoon. A substantial part of this leisure time they spent 
upon some such vulgar and exciting pursuits as gladiatorial: 
fights, chariot-races, wrestling and cheap theatrical perfor- 
mances. Originally some of these races and contests had 
religious character. But in course of time they mostly lost their 
religious character and came to assume the form of more brutal 
shows. Even the agricultural festivals like the Saturnalia 
provided the occasions for only riotous recreations. 

None the less, we should note the fact that literacy was far 
more spread among the Romans than among the Greeks and the 
former were also more in the habit of reading books than the 
latter. The high per centage of literacy in ancient Rome is to- 
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be accounted for by the social disfavour in which illiteracy was 
held there. As has been pointed out by Jerome Carcopino in 
the Daily Life in Ancient Rome, illiteracy was generally equated 
with barbarism in Rome. It could then be found only among 
the lower ranks of the society and that too not on a very signi- 
ficant scale. 

The fact that this literacy was not nominal only but function- 
alas well will be evident from the net-work of bookshops and 
libraries, both public and private. Even the public baths 
which served as so many social centres for the people of Rome 
had rooms set apart for accommodating libraries. Those who 
could afford had also private reading rooms in their dwellings. 

The wide-spread literacy of the Roman people did not, how- 
ever, whittle down a bit the intensity of the rule of customs 
and mores over their life. Like all ancient societies, the society 
of Rome remained tradition-bound almost completely. The 
adventure of ideas was an anathema to it also. 
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APPENDIX—C 


Approved Syllabus for People’s College, West Bengal. 


THEORETICAL. 


(1) ~ Education 
(A) General Education— 


(i) 


(ii) 


Different types of education: Primary and Basic, 
Secondary including Technical (Higher Academic 
and Technical). 

Miscellaneous Education: Tols, Madrashas, Mak- 
tabs, etc. 


(B) Social Education— 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Principles of Social Education. 

Different schemes of Social Education and their 
progress in our country. Incidental réference may 
be made to progress of Social Education in other 
countries. 

Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Service Scheme—their progress in diffe- 
rent spheres of village life. 

Social and religious festivals—their place in social 
life and education. 

The place of dance, drama, music and other cul- 
tural and recreational programmes in Social 
Education. 

Detailed knowledge of the prescribed syllabus for 
adults and acquaintance with the registers, forms, 
charts, etc., used. 

Village libraries—their organisation and manage- 
ment. Pi 

Audio-visual appliances—radios, newspapers and 


their uses. 
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(2) Social Studies 


(i) Egoism—sense of ownership, urge for power, social 
recognition and litigation. 

(ii) Family Life—joint family and individual family, 
care of children, neighbours and neighbourly 
relations. 

„Gii) Social Cohesion—effective off-set against clash of 

j interests, functions, group and communal feelings 
and class-hatred. 

' (iv) A bird’s-eye view of Indian History from the 
earliest to the present time (6 lectures)—illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

(v) Concept of Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people—democracy, merits and 
demerits of universal adult franchise. 

(vi) Elementary knowledge of the basic structure of the - 
Indian Constitution. 

; (vii) Local Self-Government Institutions—union boards, 
district boards, district school boards, panchayats. 

\ 


(3) Rural Economics, Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 


(i) Knowledge of rural economic problems. The 
cottage industries and their economic basis, The 
feasibility of cottage industries in the modern 
mechanised and scientific age—especially in the 
context of Indian conditions. 

(ii) Village products—agricultural, industrial, etc. 
Village co-operatives, village bazars and melas and 
their relations with town markets, village golas. 
Rural finance and rural transport. 

(iii) General knowledge of Agriculture. Soil, -tillage 
and implements. Rotation of crops, principles of 
manuring, irrigation, seeds, common horticultural 
crops. 
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(iv) Animal husbandry. Role of livestock in Agri- 
culture. Breeding and management of livestock. 
Basic idea of feeds for livestock. Value of milk as 
human food and sanitary methods of milking. 
Elementary knowledge of poultry, duckery and 
fishery developmen Common- diseases of live- 
stock and poultry, etc. 


(4) Elementary Hygiene and Principles of Sanitation 


Knowledge of the human body. 

Food, drinking water, pure air. 

Medical aids including vaccination, inoculation, etc. 

Common epidemic and endemic diseases, infectious and 
contagious diseases. 

Latrines, drains—disposal of nightsoil, refuge, etc. 

Tube-wells, wells, tanks. 

Exercise, recreation and rest. 

Intoxications—their after-effects. 

Housing—sanitary and hygienic arrangements. 

Kitchen—cooking, preservation of food, flies and worms. 

Concept of cleaner and happier living. 

First-aid. 


(5) Indian Folk Literature 


General knowledge about its main themes and stories. 


Popular lectures by eminent educationists are arranged during each 


session, 
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